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*.* T0 OUR READERS.—The “Srectator” is now published 
on Friday afternoon, and is on sale at all Messrs. Smith and Son's 
London Bookstalls and all London Newsagents. All country readers 
can now obtain the paper on Saturday morning, and should instruct 
their Bookstall or Newsagent accordingly. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— @——— 

fY\HE Russian news es we write on Thursday is distinctly 

better. News reached this country on Wednesday after- 
noon that the Russians were making a stand in Galicia, and 
that in the course of fighting over a wide battle-front our 
gallant ally repulsed no less than eight attacks by the Germans 
und Austrians, and ended by capturing some forty guns, 
twenty-four machine guns, and about seven thousand 
prisoners. It is true that at the same time the Germans 
claim to have captured the fortress of Luck, but this appears 
to be solely due to the continued strategic retirement of the 
Russians. The Russians are still engaged in the work of 
falling back in order to straighten their line, and in all proba- 
bility this maneuvre will continue for some time to come— 
a period which is not likely to be less than ten days or a 
fortnight. 


We have dealt with the situation on the Eastern front 
elsewhere, and will only say here that whatever may be 
the German design, it is most probable, though we admit 
not absolutely certain, that the Russian field armies will 
escape destruction—will, that is, not only remain in being, but 
compel the Germans to follow them still further into the 
interior of Russia. Now this process means a daily attenua- 
tion of the German forces—an army gets weaker as it 
advances into its opponent’s country—and a daily concentra- 
tion, and thus strengthening, of the Russian forces as they fall 
back. If the Russian armies are not destroyed, the time will 
at last come when they will find themselves stronger than 
the invader. Then they will turn upon him and try to rend 
him. In that case he must either fall back or dig himself in 
—not a very pleasant dilemma to be faced with in Russia 
in October, 








We have alluded elsewhere to the suggestion that Germany 
has now a double objective, Petrograd in the north and Kiev 
in the south—invasion with a vengeance if the rumour is true. 
We of course greatly hope that a scheme so rash will be 
attempted by the Germang, though we still find it difficult to 
believe in it. It should be noted, however, that a German 
“wireless” states that the directors of the famous Hermitage 
Picture Gallery at Petrograd have already begun to pack up 
their priceless treasures—including the pictures originally 
collected by our Charles L—and despatch them to Moscow. 


There is nothing of moment to report from the Western 
theatre, though it may be noted that the French have been keep- 
ing up a very heavy bombardment of the German trenches—a 








sign that from the munitions point of view all is well with our 
allies, The news from Italy is also somewhat meagre and 
indecisive. The net result, however, is to show that the 
Italians are gradually getting complete command of the 
passes into Italy. We do not doubt that before the winter 
sets in the frontier will be so firmly held by them that there 
will be little chance of the enemy being able to get through 
the Alps. 


The latest news from Gallipoli is almost as satisfactory as 
that from Russia. Thursday’s papers contain a report from 
Sir Ian Hamilton that further fighting took place last Friday 
and Saturday in the northern section of the line, which 
resulted in the capture of an important position five miles 
inland from Suvla Bay. This gain to the east and north 
means an appreciable development of the ground occupied 
not only by the troops at Suvla Bay, but by the Australian 
and New Zealand Corps. In a word, we appear to be 
eating this portion of the Peninsula like an artichoke, 
leaf by leaf, and the last development means two or 
three leaves together. Of course the situation is still 
most critical, but as far as there has been a change, it is 
distinctly a change for the better. Sir Ian Hamilton tells 
us that the fighting on Saturday last was almost entirely 
hand-to-hand and was of a severe character. The Turks 
lost heavily, and we took three machine guns, three trench 
mortars, a considerable number of bombs, and a fairly 
large quantity of small-arms ammunition. During the week 
the papers have been full of rumours of the Turks losing 
heart and bein; short of ammunition. It is very difficult to tell 
what amount of credence should be given to these reports. We 
are, however, inclined to think that the Turks are becoming 
exhausted as well as anxious. 


The Balkan States, Roumania, Bulgaria, and Greece, are 
apparently still negotiating and watching each other for a 
lead. Once again we cannot help observing that the peoples 
of the Near East seem never to have heurd the story of the 
Sibylline books or the jingle of 


“ He that will not when he may, 
When he will he shall have nay.” 


The news from America is interesting. Count Bernstorff 
is stated to have handed on September Ist a Note to Mr. 
Lansing, Secretary of State, which conveyed the information 
that Germany's answer to the last ‘ Lusitania’ Note contains 
the following passage :— 

“Linors will not be sunk by our submarines without warning 
and without ensuring the safety of the lives of non-combatanta, 
provided that the liners do not try to escape or offer resistance.” 
The German Ambassador added: “ Although I know you 
do not wish to discuss the ‘Lusitania’ question till the 
‘Arabic’ incident has been definitely and satisfactorily 
settled, I desire to inform you of the above, because this 
policy was decided upon by my Government before the 
‘ Arabic’ incident occurred.” 


It has been pointed out in the Press here that in the Note 
from Washington to Berlin sent on July 2lst the United 
States Government asked for a great deal more than Count 
Bernstorff’s present assurance. For example, they insisted— 

“That the high seas are free; that the character and cargo of 
a merchantman must first be ascortained before it can be lawfully 
seized or destroyed ; and that the lives of non-combatants may in 
no case be put into jeopardy unless the vessel resists or sceks to 
escape after it has been summoned to submit to examination.” 


We are not going to say anything which can possibly be 
represented as an attempt to create friction between America 
and Germany, or to dictate to the United States in regard to 
concessions to Germany. We desire, however, to point out 
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that there seems every reason to believe that the improved 
tone of Germany is due rather to the failure of her 
submarine policy than to any real desire to observe the 
rules of international law or to respect American rights. The 
situation is like that which arises when a farmer complains 
that a neighbour's dog has been worrying his sheep, and the 
neighbour replies that, solely out of deference to the feelings 
of his good friend Farmer Jones, all such annoyance shail 
cease and the dog be shut up, and makes a great point of his 
friendly desire to meet the demands of the farmer. As a 
matter of fact, the dog has so injured his fore-paw that the 
question of his being able to chase sheep any more is nota 
practical one. Again, the man who has only a shilling in his 
pocket and no immediate prospect of getting more finds it no 
great sacrifice solemnly to asseverate that in the immediate 
future he will abstain absolutely from champagne. 


The policy of the Admiralty in regard to Zeppelin raids 
was recently criticized in the Times on the ground of its 
excessive reticence. Mr. Balfour replies to these criticisms in 
an admirable letter to a correspondent which appeared in 
Monday’s papers. The correspondent had contrasted the 
meagreness of our accounts with the richness of lurid detail 
in which the German narratives abounded, and argued that, 
while these narratives were widely believed in neutral countries, 
eur reticence suggested a suspicion that unpleasant truths 
were being deliberately hid from anervous public. Mr. Balfour 
then compares the account of the raid on August 9th-10th 
in the Deutsche Tagesseitung with the Admiralty announce- 
ment, observing that if one story was true, the other must be 
false. “ Why not, then, explain the discrepancy and tell the 
world in detail wherein the German account distorts the 
facts?” The reason, he continues, is quite simple. Zeppelin 
attacks are made under conditions which render landmarks 
elusive and navigation difficult. “The Germans constantly 
assert,and may sometimes believe, that they have dropped 
bombs on places which, in fact, they never approached. Why 
make their future voyages easier by telling them where they 
blundered in the past? Since their errors are our gain, why 
dissipate them? Let us learn what we can from the enemy; 
let us teach him only what we must.” 





Mr. Balfour then answers the further question whether 
such judicious reticence may not unduly reassure the British. 
How ought we to rate the Zeppelins among weapons of 
attack? As to their possible achievements in the future he 
wisely refrains from dogmatizing. He is content to point out 
that in the past, though they have caused much suffering to 
many innocent people, the result, with all its tragedy, has 
been magnified out of all proportion by ill-informed rumour. 
The total casualties in twelve months are seventy-one 
civilian adults and eighteen children killed, one hundred and 
eighty-nine civilian adults and thirty-one children injured. 


“ Judged by numbers,” says Mr. Balfour, “this cumulative 
result of many successive crimes does not equal the single 
effort of the submarine which, to the unconcealed pride of 
Germany and the horror of all the world, sent eleven hundred 
and ninety-eight unoffending civilians to the bottom in 
the ‘Lusitania.’ Yet it is bad enough, and we may well 
ask what military advantage has been gained at the cost 
of so much innocent blood.” The answer is easily given: no 
soldier or sailor has been killed; seven have been wounded; 
and only on one occasion has any damage of the smallest 
military importance been done. In fine, “ Zeppelin raids have 
been brutal, but so far they have not been effective. They 
have served no hostile purpose, moral or material.” Mr. 
Balfour's letter, which is refreshingly free from boastfulness 
or rash prophecy, is a complete vindication of the Admiralty’s 
present policy of reticence as regards the locus in quo. We 
think, however, that more details should be published as to 
what happened “somewhere in England.” ‘The Zeppelins 
should prove excellent recruiters. But they lose their force 
for this purpose if we are not allowed to know any particulars. 
Mere statistics of mortality make little or no appeal to resist 
the invader. 


The region of the great Pripet marshes bordering on Brest- 
Litovsk, where stubborn fighting has been lately going on in 








the centre of the Eastern line of fighting, is denecthe® ta: 
special article in Tuesday’s Times, ‘l'hese marshes are res 
kernel of the Poliesie, a great triangular tract of woodla ; 
between Mohilev and Kiev, the Pripet River, which ~ 
the Dnieper above Kiev, forming the main artery of a 

intricate system of sluggish streams, moat of them winie 
hundred miles long, whose infinitesimal fall promotes th 

formation of vast swamps. This great river basin, eneiiies 
an area of nearly fifty thousand square miles, has a certain 
family likeness in atmosphere and gencral aspect to Masurix 
The climate is unhealthy, and the population—a mixture of 
White and Little Russians, Poles, Lithuanians, and Jews— 
comparatively sparse. In many parts the Poliesie is impass- 
able in autumn and spring, for, while the Pripet is ice-free for 
about two hundred and fifty days in the year, the spring floods 
broaden its waters in some districts to as much as ten miles, 
From this waste only the gentle slopes, on which the local 
villages are built, emerge like islands. Much has been done by 
the Government in the last forty years in the way of reclama. 
tion and deforestation, the transport of the main products— 
cereals, timber, and salt—being facilitated by eanals linking 
up the Dnieper with the Vistula and Niemen. " 


flows into 


The dispute in the South Wales coalfields was officially 
ended on Wednesday morning, when the delegates of the 
South Wales Miners’ Federation at Cardiff agreed to accept 
the terms agreed on at the negotiations carried on in London, 
The trouble arose out of the claim of certain classes of workers 
to the bonus granted to night workers—five turns to be paid 
as six. These classes, not being regularly on the night shifts, 
had been exempted from the bonus. Their claim having been 
conceded in the compact arranged between the representatives 
of the parties interested and Messrs. Lloyd George, Runciman, 
and Henderson on July 20th, the men’s delegates went back 
to announce that the dispute had been ended. It broke out 
again on the demand of another class of workers—the engine- 
men, stokers, and mechanical staff employed on the night and 
afternoon shifts, but left out of the agreement—to share in 
the bonus. The question was accordingly submitted to the 
arbitration of Mr. Runciman, who, having obtained the pledge 
of both miners and owners to abide by his interpretation of 
the agreement, gave his award against the fresh claim. On 
this the men at once renewed the agitation; the strike spread 
until some forty thousand men were out; and it bes now been 
ended by a further concession which extends the bonus turn 
to the enginemen, stokers, and mechanical staff, 


In face of these facts, and in spite of the optimistic views 
expressed in some quarters, all that can be said is that a fresh 
truce has been proclaimed. To speak of final settlement is 
premature and unwarranted, when every concession has led to 
the formulation of new demands, and the visible leaders of the 
miners are repeatedly held up by invisible agitators. It is not 
as if the grievance, admitting that it is a grievance, was a great 
or crying one. Indeed, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
it is not so much a question of wages as of a revolutionary 
propaganda which is at the root of the evil. As the Morning 
Post reminds us, the Germans during the June strike at 
Cardiff promptly invented the news of a strike at Krupp’s to 
keep the Welsh agitators in countenance. But we can wish for 
no more severe condemnation of the Welsh strikers than that 
pronounced by the Daily Chronicle, a paper which no one 
could accuse of unfriendliness to the working classes :— 

“For a great trade union to reject an award, which it had 
solemnly pledged itself to accept, was in itself an almost unprece- 
dented occurrence. For a large proportion of its members to come 
out on strike pending the reversal of the award was still more 
unprecedented. But for them to do so in war time in an industry 
whose continuance at full speed they knew to be a matter of 
absolutely vital concern to the nation (a piece of knowledge which 
had been impressed on them beyond all misunderstanding on and 
after the occasion of their last disastrous stoppage) seems to 
deprive the strikers of their last shred of claim to be patriotic 
men.” 


On Wednesday the Foreign Office published a statement 
respecting the Anglo-German negotiations ef 1912—those in 
the course of which Lord Haldane visited Berlin on bebalf of 
the British Government. The object of the Foreign Office 
in making this statement is to correct the semi-official aceount 
published last month in the Norddeutsche Algemene Zetlung. 
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re of that account may be summed up in Os cians 
omment of Gibbon on certain allegations made by one of the 
rs Fathers: “ This statement, though probable, is certainly 


false.” i at hes 

The German Government try to make out that we rejected 
a very reasonable offer of reciprocal neutrality from 
Germany. What really happened was that the Germans 

roposed a “ tricky” treaty of neutrality with us, which 
would have prevented us from assisting France or Russia if 
Austria and Germany had attacked either of those Powers, 
and would in effect have sterilized us altogether until the 
Germans were ready, after a victory over France and Russia 
alone, to take us “in our turn.” The Germans proposed 
to accomplish this by agreeing that neither Power would 
make or prepare to make any unprovoked attack upon the 
other, or join in any combination or design against the other ; 
and further, if either Power became entangled in a war in 
which it was not the aggressor, the other party would at least 
observe towards the Power so entangled a benevolent 


neutrality. 


That sounds at first sight fair enough, but the proposal was 
made one-sided by a clause stipulating that the duty of 
neutrality arising out of the treaty should have no obligation 
“in so far as it may not be reconcilable with existing agree- 
ments which the high contracting parties have already made.” 
Further, it was stipulated by Germany that “the making of 
new agreements which render it impossible for either of the 
parties to observe neutrality towards the other beyond what is 
provided by the preceding limitation is excluded.” Worked 
out in practice, this would mean that Germany would always 
be able to go to the assistance of Austria, because she 
was bound to Austria by old ties of alliance, whereas Britain 
would pot be able to go to the assistance of either Russia or 
France because she had not any actual alliance with those 
Powers, and after entering into the suggested agreement with 
Germany would not be able to make any new alliances. In 
those days we had only two alliances, one with Portugal and 
one with Japan, and about neither were the Germans anxious. 


The natu 


Sir Edward Grey and Lord Haldane of course refused to 
walk into this rather obvious trap. They said that there was 
to be a guarantee of absolute neutrality on one side but not 
on the other. Upon this Sir Edward Grey made a very reason- 
able proposal under which we, with perfect good faith, bound 
ourselves to make no unprovoked attack upon Germany and 
pursue no aggressive policy towards her, and frankly stated 
that aggression upon Germany was not the subject of any 
combination to which England was a party, nor would she 
become a party “to anything that has such an object.” 

Count Metternich thought this inadequate, and had another 
try at a formula. Finally, after a good deal of discussion, 
Sir Edward Grey proposed the following :— 

“The two Powers being mutually desirous of securing 

and friendship between them, England declares that she will 
neither make, nor join in, any unprovoked attack upon Germany. 
Aggression upon Germany is not the subject, and forms no part, 
of any treaty, understanding, or combination to which England 
is now a party, nor will she become a party to anything that has 
such an object.” 
The Germans, however, woald not have this plain statement, 
which obviously would not have sterilized us as supporters of 
Russia or France if attacked by Germany and Austria, and 
accordingly the negotiations came to an end. To put the 
matter quite crudely, the Germans “tried it on” diplo- 
matically and failed. 


We have not a word to say against the manner in which 
the negotiations were conducted, either by the Foreign Office 
or by Lord Haldane. What amazes us, however, is that, after 
the Germans bad allowed us to see so plainly what was in their 
minds, the Government did not begin to make instant prepara- 
tion for war. After having rebuffed the Germans, and having 
let them see, as they must have seen, that we understood what 
they were up to in their desire to isolate Russia and France, 
one would have thought that, instead of neglecting such 
advice as the Spectator humbly tendered them, viz., to get a 
million rifles ready, the Government would have got ready 
two million. It is a safe rule never to trust a man whom 
you have found out. He will never forget or forgive it. 








Therefore when you have unmasked him you should prepare 
for the worst. 


We are no thick-and-thin friends of the system of publie 
diplomacy, but it seems to us that this is one of the cases in 
which the Government should have explained the situation 
exactly to the country, and have warned it of what was 
meant by Germany's “try on,” and what were likely to be the 
consequences. If we are told that this was impossible because 
it would have provoked immediate war, our answer is that 
the Government's secretiveness did not prevent war. In all 
probability if we had laid our cards upon the table at that 
time there would have been no war. However, we have no 
desire to cry over spilt milk, and we fully acknowledge that 
the new White Paper shows that the Government were not 
themselves in the least taken in by Germany, but maintained 
a strong and altogether worthy line in the actual negotiations. 


It was afterwards they failed. They averted their gaze from 
instead of facing the evil and menacing thing which they had 
unearthed in Berlin. They were seduced somehow into 
accepting the pacificist’s formula, “You are a party to a 
crime if you notice it.” As an example of this spirit, we 
remember how, some five years ago, a Radical and pacificist 
newspaper pompously and pontifically declared that if war 
came “the hands of the editor of the Spectator would be more 
deeply imbrued with blood than those of any man in the 
country.” And this merely because we urged preparation as 
the supreme need, and insisted that the Germans did not 
take the Sunday-schooi view of the world, but believed that 
blood and iron still ruled, and ought to rule, mankind! 


A correspondent of the Morning Post of Wednesday supplies 
the following extract from a letter written by General Gordon 
in 1882 to Mr. James R. Purdy :— 

“Every Briton should think of the future of his country and 
cause each one to insist on the Government passing a measure for 
compulsory universal military training! So far as England is 
concerned, she need not, for the next quarter of a century, be 
under any apprehension of serious difficulties arising with any of 
her European neighbours, but in 1910 or thereabouts there will 
have arisen a naval Power which may prove mightier than she, 
and should she (Germany) gain the supremacy, England will 
become extinct both as a sea and a land Power, and all her 
dependencies, including India, will fall into Germany’s clutches. 
You may live to see this. I shall not, but when that time comes, 
remember my words.” 


This is one of the most successful examples of what we 
may term long-distance prophecy ever recorded. In 1882 
Germany's naval and colonial policy was undeveloped—an 
affair of dreamers, irresponsible journalists, and Professors 
rather than of statesmen. The statesmen, indeed, led by 
Bismarck, pooh-poohed the notion that Germany's destiny 
was on the water. Furthermore, France, owing to the friction 
over Egypt which had already begun, appeared likely to be 
our chief rival, if not antagonist. Gordon, however, seems to 
have ignored all the superficial aspects of the situation and to 
have taken note only of the fundamentals. He certainly had 
a daemon within him. Most wonderful of all, he did not 
make the common error of political prophets and date his 
prophecies too near his own time. To be only four years out in 
a prediction with an eighteen years’ range is an amazing feat, 


The Times of Monday announces a scheme for providing the 
soldiers at the front with suitable reading in the form of 
broadsheets or flyleaves—books for physical reasons being 
out of the question. The scheme, which was suggested by 
Mr. Lionel Curtis, is expounded in an admirable letter from 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who is lending his valuable aid in the 
selection of suitable extracts. While not ruling out heroic 
or stimulating literature, Sir Walter Raleigh rightly insists 
on the greater value of reading that makes for distraction, 
entertainment, and peace of mind. An excellent beginning 
has been made in the first batch of broadsheets. The 
promoters are rightly casting their net very wide, and have 
drawn already upon the Bible, Shakespeare, Cobbett, and 
Dickens. We trust that they will not be prevented by diffi- 
culties of copyright from trafficking with the living as well 
as the dead in their patriotic efforts to supply a real need. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug. 8th, 1914. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—o—— 


THE MILITARY SITUATION. 


E see no reason to alter the view which we took 

some three weeks ago, when Germany seemed 

at her strongest, as to the appalling difficulties which 
confront those who have seized a wolf by the ears. If we 
were hopeful then as to the final outcome of the Russian 
campaign, we are still more hopeful now. There will, 
of course, be many disappointments, many anxieties, many 
set-backs, and the “doubtful battle” will sway first to one 
side and then to the other, but the final result will, we 
are convinced, be a deep disappointment, if not indeed a 
erushing disaster, for Germany. To support the faith 
that is in us, and to show that there is no cause for 
despair in the Eastern theatre of war, we would point, 
to begin with, to the date. To-day we are hali-way 
through the first week in September. That is the con- 
trolling fact of the situation. It is too late for Germany 
to be ambitious. Ifshe had reached the point which she 
has now reached in the beginning of July instead of the 
beginning of September, things might have been very 
different. As it is, she has only got before her a pre- 
carious four weeks of departing summer. Then come the 
autumn and its rains and ruins—for autumn in Russia is 
a very different thing from autumn in England or in 
France. It is in Russia not “a season tenderly illumed,” 
but the beginning of the yearly tragedy in which man and 
Nature struggle for victory. The pace of the German 
advance has already slowed down very greatly owing to the 
fact that the enemy is getting further and further away 
from his splendid system of military railways, and is passing 
through a land which has been swept bare in order to 
throw every obstacle in his path. When to these diffi- 
eulties and to the need of keeping open long lines of com- 
munications in a hostile and empty country are added the 
difficulties first of rain and mud and then of frost and 
snow, we may form some idea of the troubles in which 
the German Army will be involved in November and 
December—provided that its leaders maintain their present 

ans. 

What those plans are is of course largely a matter of 
guesswork, but we should not be at all surprised if the 
Petrograd correspondent of the Morning Post were right 
when, telegraphing to ‘Thursday’s issue of that paper, he 
suggests that the German General Staff has formed the 
grandiose plan of aiming at two objectives—Petrograd and 
Kiev. If his view is the true one, and the facts certainly 
seem to bear him out, the Germans intend with their 
northern and western army, that is, with their left, to take 
Petrograd, and with their right to seize Kiev, one of the 
“holy places” of Russia. The plan, if it is the plan, is 
so bold, nay, reckless, from the military point of view as 
almost to take one’s breath away. Most strategists when 
they are scheming to strike with both hands at once try 
so to arrange things that their armies shall ultimately 
eonverge. The further they press on in their scheme of 
invasion, the nearer will the two armies that started from 
bases wide apart get to each other. Every twenty miles 
traversed will tend to bring them into touch. If, however, 
Petrograd and Kiev are in truth the dbjectives, the German 
armies will be diverging not converging forces. The 
further they go and the more successful they are, the 
more they will be getting out of touch with each other 
and the longer will become the distance between them. 
Possibly it will be said that the Germans can assemble a 
great central force which will be able to fill the vast hole 


made by the divergence. But even granting this, the 
situation, if there should be anything like exceptionally 


bad weather, will be one of tremendous anxiety. 

We shall be told, no doubt, that the flank of the army 
which is marching through the Baltic provinces in order 
to capture Petrograd will be secured by the German 
command of the Baltic. But this security must depend 
upon two things: (1) The destruction of the Russian 
Fieet ; and (2) the keeping open of the ports in the Baltic 
provinces. Translated into the language of practice, 
this means the possession of Riga. But the se 
have not only not yet got into Riga, but apparently are a 
long way from its possession. In our opinion, the world 
was quite justified in holding the failure of the German 


Fleet in the Gulf, even though the details of t¢ 
may have been somewhat exaggerated, as of { 
moment. Even if the next German attempt— 
attempt will of course be made—succeeds, the month,’ 
delay must have the gravest con: Se —— 

y aa 5 consequences. Again, no 
doubt, the apologist for German strategy would tell 
that the advance on Kiev is guarded by thie reconquest . 
Galicia. Possibly ; but nevertheless our enemies will be 
fighting with the Carpathians in their rear. 

It may of course turn out that the Germans have really 
no designs of this sort, and that they aro going to |. 

° a ° fad v8 
content with driving the Russians back and making j¢ 
impossible for Russia to invade, or even threaten, Germany 
for another seven or eight months. In other words, they 
still hope to be able to catch large portions of the Russix, 
fie'd armies and inflict on them, if not a complete disaster 
at any rate damage so great that those armies will not ba 
of any further account in the war. Russia would bg 
obliged to undertake the complete reconstruction of her 
military forces—a task which would occupy her for the 
best part of a year. Weadmit that if here German hopes 
were not to prove liars, and the Russian field armies wars 
destroyed instead of being kept in being, the situation for 
the Allies would be a very bad one. ‘he Germans would 
either be able to bring back large numbers of troops to 
operate in the South, and so join hands with the Turks, or 
else to put so huge a force upon the Western frontier 
as to strain the resources of France and Britain to the 
uttermost. If, however, as in our opinion will be the 
case, the Germans are not able to destroy the Russian field 
armies, but merely to drive them back, then our dilemma 
comes into play. The Germans will not be able to let go 
of the wolf’s ears lest it turn and rend them. At the 
worst they will be in deadly peril. At the best they 
will have to sit down and dig themselves in and main. 
tain some eight hundred or a thousand miles of trench 
warfare in a Russian winter—a task which will not 
leave them very many troops to transport to Flanders, 
or to employ in a winter campaign in the Serbian 
mountains. 

All discussion such as that in which we are now engaging 
comes back in the end to the question whether the Germaus 
can or caunot destroy the field armies of Russia. If they cau- 
not, but merely inflict heavy punishment on the Russians 
while also receiving heavy punishment themselves, then, 
though no doubt they will have accomplished a good deal 
in pushing the Russians so far away from the German and 
Austrian frontiers, they will have really achieved nothing 
to ensure ultimate success—nothing which will make 
them victors in the true sense. They will have delayed 
the inevitable end, but no more. Probably the next ten 
days or a fortnight will show whether we are right or wrong 
in predicting that the Russian armies will not be destroyed 
but will remain in being. If they do, the Germans, as far 
as we can see, must in self-defence go on butting against 
them. Then what will probably happen is this. The Russians 
will continue to retire till a point is reached where the 
Germans have attenuated their armies, as advancing troops 
are always attenuated, and where the Russians feel strong 
enough—since falling back means concentration just 
as advance in an enemy’s country means attenuation 
—to attack them, and to inflict such injuries that the 
Germans must either retire or dig themselves in and 
hold a semi-fortress line. The first of these alternatives 
might mean a Napoleonic disaster for Germany. The 
second would be an immense danger. We do not say that 
it is impossible to sit down in the mud and hold on to the 
wolf’s ears grimly for several months, but it is a process 
which no Generalissimo can contemplate with anything but 
the deepest misgiving. 

We have been speculating somewhat in vacuo, but we 
cannot leave the subject without expressing the unbounded 
admiration which we feel, and which we know the whole 
British people feel, for the splendid military qualities which 
have been shown by the Russian Army, the Russian General 
Staff, and the Russian Commander-in-Chief. Nothing i 
military history has been more magnificent from the moral 
point of view, and more wonderful from the point of view 
of strategy and tactics. But to say this is not all. The 
Russian people and the Russian Government have nobly 
backed up the efforts of their Army. In Russia, from the 
Emperor to the peasant, there is now but one spirit—the 
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spirit of determination and of self-sacrifice. 
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NATIONAL SERVICE. 


the general spirit of Lord Cromer’s letter on 
W “National Service which appeared in the Times on 
Monday we are in hearty agreement. It is on the 
shoulders of Lord Kitchener, as Secretary of State for 
War, that the tremendous responsibility rests of providing 
soldiers in sufficient numbers to secure the safety of 
the realm by beating our enemies in Flanders, at the 
Dardanelles, and wherever else we are in conflict. It is, 
remember, & question, not of carrying out this or that 
express OF implied contract with our allies, but of beating 
our enemies. It would be a poor consolation for us, if we 
were vanquished—and if our allies are vanquished so are we 
—to point to the fact that before our defeat we did a great 
deal more than we promised to do or than anybody thought it 
ssible we could do. We have got to win, and therefore 
we have got to put out enough strength to win, let the 
effort cost us never so dear in blood and treasure. It is 
idle to say that we may be ruined by winning in this 
fashion when it is obvious that we shall be far worse 
ruined if we fail. Indeed, in the true sense success, 
however dearly bought, cannot mean ruin, but merely 
difficulty, depression, and exhaustion. Failure, on the 
contrary, means either national extinction, or reduction 
to a condition so abject that extinction would be pre- 
ferable. 

Lord Kitchener understands all this as well as we do and 
needs no teaching on the subject. If, therefore, he decides 
that he is getting, and can continue to get, enough men to 
prevent defeat and secure victory without recourse to 
compulsory military service, he must have his own way. 
He knows all the facts, he knows the nature of the 
responsibility, and he can weigh the respective merits of 
compulsion and voluntaryism. In these circumstances, 
as Lord Cromer points out, the notion of trying to force 
National Service upon Lord Kitchener is absurd. Even 
advocates of universal military service as strong as we are 
must recognize that at the present moment, if the country 
were asked to choose between the opinion of the supporters 
of National Service and that of Lord Kitchener, it would 
be sure to support Lord Kitchener. The country has given 
him its confidence, and given it rightly, as we think, and 
it means to accept the consequences. He will be allowed 
to decide what must be done and what left undone. 

To say this, however, is not to say that those who think 
National Service inevitable, and that we shall not get 
through the war without it, must cease their efforts to 
convert the country, and to eradicate from the minds of a 
portion of the public certain prejudices and misappre- 
hensions, and make them understand how much fairer and 
much more democratic universal service is than service 
under the uneven and often reckless compulsion of public 
opinion. Lord Cromer tells us also that at the moment 
silence is golden, and with this we agree, if by golden 
silence is meant refraining from violent language, 
attempts to raise prejudice, personal attacks upon in‘i- 
viduals, recriminations, and imputations of motives. Toa 
good deal of the recent advocacy of National Service in some 
of Lord Northcliffe’s group of newspapers Lord Cromer’s 
words are particularly appropriate. We were advocates 
of National Service long before the Times or the Daily 
Mail or the Evening News supported the cause of the 
National Service League—a body which has always acted, 
and is now acting, with admirable tact, good sense, 
and good faith. We will have nothing to do with any 
campaign for National Service which is even remotely 

concerned with a movement to drive Lord Kitchener 
from office or to paralyse his efforts, and this is, we 
believe, a view shared by the vast majority of the members 
of the National Service League. But though we hold 
that we must not attempt to force Lord Kitchener's hand, 
but must wait till he and the rest of his colleagues in the 
Government tell the country that the time has come 
to adopt universal service, we intend, as we have said 
above, to continue to prepare the public mind for what, 
rightly or wrongly, we believe to be inevitable, and 
so to smooth the path of the military authorities if 
and when they find that they cannot get sufficient men 
on the voluntary system. A metaphor will most easily 
explain our position. A man bent on an errand of 
vital import is riding a horse which shows signs of 
breaking down. We point out the fact to the rider and 











advise him to take another mount. He replies: “I think 
you are mistaken. ‘ Volunteer’ may look a bit tired, but I 
am sure I can get another ten miles out of him, and that 
ought to do the job.” As we have confidence in the rider 
we, of course, are not going to meet this decision by trying 
to drag him out of the saddle. What we do say, however, 
and what we have a right to say, and, further, what it is 
prudent to say, is: “ Very well. We bow to your opinion, 
and shall certainly not attempt to fight you on the matter. 
We mean, however, to get ready a second horse, and then 
if we should pong prove right and your present horse 
goes down, you will have something to ride, and need not 
suffer the appalling penalties due to a breakdown with 
nothing in reserve.” At the present moment what the 
whole nation is deploring is the fact that last summer 
and autumn we did not lay down plant to turn out 
rifles and shells and other munitions of war in sufficient 
abundance—in case we should want them “twelve months 
hence.” We made some provision for expansion, but, as 
we now all realize, not nearly enough. By preparing the 
ground for a possible recourse to National Service we are 
getting ready the plant for supplying men—should the 
necessity arise. Even if we never use that plant, the fact 
of its existence in reserve will be a source of strength. 

It cannot be said that the course we suggest—an 
uninflammatory, usprejudiced, impersonal advocacy of 
compulsory service—will in any sense prejudice a further 
recourse to the voluntary system, provided that Lord 
Kitchener decides for the present to make no change, On 
the contrary, the existence of a reasonable movement for 
compulsory service should do a great deal towards helping 
the Government to get the last ounce of energy out of the 
voluntary system. In the first place, those who are 
passionately attached to the existing plan of raising men, 
and to whom it is a matter of pride that we should get 
through without recourse to the Draft, are much more 
likely to make a supreme recruiting effort if they think 
that compulsion is drawing nearer than if they see no 
dissatisfaction with our present arrangements. Again, 
there are no doubt thousands of men throughout the 
country who are determined that if they must go to the 
front they will go as volunteers and not as compelled men. 
Unquestionably they will be stimulated to take the plunge 
by the fact that a large section of the nation is doing its 
best to convert the country to universal service, and is 
making such rapid progress in the work of conversion. 
By advocating recourse to compulsion we are aiding, not 
impeding, the Government in the work of getting volunteers. 

Here we may note that if the Government are really 
determined to wring the very last drop from the voluntary 
system they cannot do better than follow the precedent set 
them by Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln deliberately used the 
Draft to stimulate volunteering by working the two systems 
together, and by insisting that the volunteer should always 
have better terms than thecompelled man. If the Govera- 
ment were to let it be known—to use Lincoln’s words— 
that men must be got, that they can only be got volun- 
tarily or involuntarily, and that if they are taken involun- 
tarily they cannot expect such good terms as if they come 
voluntarily, they would have done a great dea! to stimulate 
volunteering. We, as advocates of National Service, have 
of course no wish that the compelled man should be less 
generously treated, say, in the matter of his dependants 
than the volunteer. We merely suggest that if the 
Government are determined to make a supreme effort on 
voluntary lines they had better follow Lincoln’s policy. 
In other words,if Lord Kitchener's decision is in favour 
of another two or three turns of the voluntary screw, then 
we would urge the Government at any rate to work the 
voluntary system scientifically, and to give it every chance 
of succeeding. In no way can they do this better than 
by saying: “ If you force us to be at the trouble of coming 
to fetch you instead of coming yourselves, you must not 
expect the same consideration which is now given to the 
volunteer.” Remember, once more, that this is a volun- 
taryist argument, and not one which we, as universalists, 
care for in the least on its merits or desire to make our 
own. We merely put it forward out of loyalty to the 
Government, and to show them how they can best play 
their own game, granted they decide to play it for all they 
are worth. 

Before we leave the subject we should like to meet the 
objection, which will probably be raised, that in spite of 
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eur fine words we are really opposing and hampering Lord 
Kitchener. Weare doing nothing of the kind. On the 
contrary, we are supporting him, and mean to support him 
to the very best of our ability. In the first place, it is 
ridiculous to suppose that Lord Kitchener is a violent 
auti-compulsionist, like, say, the editor of the Nation, 


' who would rather that the country should perish than 
‘ that it should be saved by what he would consider ille- 


gitimate means. Lord Kitchener, of course, holds no 
views of that kind. Though we have no knowledge, direct 
or indirect, as to what his exact opinion may be, we 
do not think it is very difficult to form a fairly accurate 
guess at his general position. We expect that he looks at 
the matter, as undoubtedly he ought to look at it, from the 
practical, or, let us say, the higher opportunist, point of 
view. He wants to get men for the present war, but he is 
not very much concerned how he gets them as long as he 
does get them. We guess, further, that when the men 
are coming in freely he inclines to the view that it is a mis- 
take to swap horses while crossing a stream, or to abandon 
a system which is working fairly well for one which, 
though it promises better, may perform worse. In fact, 
be bases himself on the well-worn formula: “ Why 
go out and look for trouble?” If, however, the men 
do not come in well, we may feel pretty sure that Lord 
Kitchener, like a wise man, and with a full consciousness 
of the tremendous responsibility upon his shoulders—a 
responsibility that cannot be shared with any one else 
-—will begin to consider whether he may not very soon 
find himself faced with the problem with which Lincoln 
was faced owing to the drying up of the supply of 
volunteers. 

Before things came absolutely to that point, a soldier- 
statesman in Lord Kitchener’s position would want to 
know a great many things as to the feeling of the country. 
Chief among these he would want to know whether the 
country was prepared to give him National Service if he 
asked for it, whether the meaning and advantages of that 
system had been properly put before it, and whether the 
prejudices which have always gathered round any system 
ef compulsion have been removed. In fine, we imagine 
Lord Kitchener coming to the point where he would say : 
“The time has come when I should like to have recourse 
to compulsion, if only I could feel that the people 
would understand, and that there would be no serious 
friction.” If that moment comes, as unquestionably it 
may come, then without doubt Lord Kitchener will bless 
those who, without fuss or disturbance, and without a 
campaign of injustice and recrimination, have brought 
the country to see how much fairer open compulsion 
may be than that concealed compulsion which now 
goes under the name of voluutaryism—a system which 
allows the sly und selfish to escape the burden and lay 
it upon the simple and the generous. To put it in 
another way, no Secretary for War could ever feel any- 
thing but grateful to a body of men who said to him: 
“We have convinced the country that it is necessary to 
renounce the old fiction that it is part of the liberty of the 
British subject not to fight for his country, and if now you 
tell the nation that you must take from it another two 
million men, and that the sacrifice must be spread evenly 
throughout all classes, you will find that the people of 
Britain will answer your ‘ You must’ with ‘ We will.’” 

The crop of prejudice raised against universal service 
by the more bitter and less scrupulous of its opponents 
springs up so quickly that it is very difficult to deal with it. 
We should like, however, to dispel one special misappre- 
heusion which we understand is at this moment ding a 
great deal of harm. Certain opponents of National Service 
amongst Trade Unionists appear to think that National 
Service will mean forced labour in the munition factories 
—that men wou!ld be taken under a system of com- 
pulsion, and not trained and then sent to the front, but 
sent to work at soldier’s wages in a factory. Nothing, of 
course, is further from the thought of any sane advocate 
of National Service. Exactly how this ridiculous notion 
has arisen we cannot say. We presume it has somehow 
come from the fact that weand other exponents of universal 
service have cuarded ourselves by pointing out that under 
any system of compulsion certificates of exemption from 
service in the field must be given to men who are making 
munitions. As we havealways said, the preliminary to any 
sound system of military compulsion must be the giving of 





certificates of exemption to persons who are mo. 
here than at the front. In our Opinion, how 
exemption must not be forced upon a man if he jg 
strong-willed and hot-headed that, even when told } ne 
doing the best for his country by stopping at hoene 
insists upon going into the firing line. ‘I'here would not be 
many such cases. The majority of men, if told that it » 
their duty to continue making shells at high wages—for of 
course their wages would remain as they are now—would 
do so. It would be the same with the miners and railyay 
and Government workers. A proper system of certificates of 
exemption would meet the case. But we must remember 
that these certificates will only be given to workers, aud 
not, as was the case in America, to those who pay for them 
We will have no exemptions for the rich or for men 
with a political “pull.” When we have set aside the men 
whom we cannot compel to serve without injury to tig 
production of munitions, all must faro exactly alike, 
Compulsion is for military service, and for military servicg 
only. But it will of course be open to the Government 
if they have by mistake taken a man who is better fitted 
for shell-making than for fighting, to give him the Option 
of going back to the factory rather than remaining in the 
trenches, 

In no possible circumstances will there be forced labour 
in factories or elsewhere. That has not been, is not, and 
never will be asked for by the National Service League, 
And here let us say that if people want to know what is 
meant by National Service, they should read the literature 
of the National Service League and hear the authentic 
voice, rather than form their view of this great question 
from vague gossip or from newspaper paragraphs written 
by those who are inflamed by the blundering zeal of the 
convert who has been converted by panic rather than by 
reason. 


re Wanted 
ever, such 





WAR BONUSES. 


Or of the many economic problems created by the 
war is the question of war bonuses. Up to the 
present this question, like so many other public questions, 
has been allowed to drift. But the Government will soon 
find themselves compelled to take a decision involving a very 
heavy addition to public expenditure at a time when it is 
of the utmost importance to exercise economy. When first 
the question of a war bonus was brought before the 
House of Commons it came in the form of a demand 
from postal employees that they should receive an addition 
to their wages on account of the increased cost of living. 
The answer made by the Government to this demand was 
so excellent that no excuse need be given for quoting it. 
Mr. Hobhouse, replying on April 20th to a question in the 
House of Commons, said :—- 

“The Government have given very careful consideration to the 
request of the National Joint Committeo of Postal and Telegraph 
Associations that a war bonus should be granted to postal em- 
ployees with salaries below £210 per annum in order to meet the 
abnormal cost of living produced by the war. The Government 
have decided that the rise in the cost of living is not by itself a 
sufficient reason at the present time for increasing the wages of 
their employees. They regard this rise as a burden which must 
be shared in common by all classes in the country. Compliance 
with this request from postal servants would entail corresponding 
grants to all Civil Servants of a similar status, and would therefore 
impose, at a time of great financial pressure, a charge so great 
upon the Exchequer that the Government do not consider they 
would be justified in doing it.” 

In spite of this very emphatic reply, the postal 
employees persisted in their demand, with such success 
that the Government a little later consented to refer 
the matter to arbitration. Sir James Woodhouse was 
appointed arbitrator, and a little more than a month 
ago delivered his award. Tho effect of this award is the 
practical concession, with some differences of detail, of the 
demand of the postal employees. They asked that all 
postal servants earning less than £210 per annum should 
receive a war bonus. Sir James Woodhouse decided that 
a war bonus of 3s. a week should be given to male 
employees earning up to £2 a week, and 2s. a week to 
those earning between £2 and £3, half-rates to female 
employees, and other adjustments for part-timers. It has 
since been announced that the carrying out of this award 
is estimated to cost the country £1,080,000. That the 
Government should go back upon Sir James Woodhouse’s 
decision is of course out of the question, Having referred 
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arbitration, the State must abide by the 
nach og ye An is only the beginning of the matter; 
7 as Mr. Hobhouse indicated in the passage above 
oted, the rest of the Civil Service will certainly put 
onal similar claims. If one group of servants of the 
State receives & bonus on account of the increase in the 
cost of living, why should not similar groups receive a 
similar bonus? The taxpayer must apparently face the 
additional cost whatever it may be. ‘ 
The injustice to him is fairly obvious. According to 
Sir James Woodhouse’s award, postal employees earning 
£156 a year are to receive a war bonus. Why those earning 
more should not be equally entitled to the charity of the 
State is not obvious. Instead of receiving anything, they 
will have to pay. In passing it may be pointed out that 
rivate employers in dealing with a similar problem 
rs adopted a totally different principle. Instead of 
giving a higher bonus to the poorer-paid employees, they 
have made a percentage grant to all employees, with the 
result that the better-paid workman obtains the larger 
sum. Much argument might be expended in debating 
which of these two methods of dealing with the problem 
is the fairer. In reality neither isfair. As Mr. Hobhouse 
quite properly said, the increase in rices is a common 
burden upon the whole community, and it is clearly unjust 
that a portion of the community should be relieved of this 
common burden at the expense of other classes. 

The trouble, however, begins farther back. For many 

ears past it has been the practice of the Government in 

dealing with the continued demands of postal employees 
for an increase in wages to take into account the cost of 
living. Undoubiedly this factor has not been the only one 
considered, but it certainly has beer considered, and has 
been admitted as a reason for raising wages. In view of 
that fact, it is difficult to see how Sir James Woodhouse 
could have ignored the claim now put forward. The real 
blunder lay, first, in ever accepting the cost of living as a 
factor in determining wages ; and secondly, in submitting 
to arbitration a matter which should have been dealt with 
on grounds of principle and not on grounds of detail. The 
Government ought at all costs to have adhered to the 
sound principle laid down by Mr. Hobhouse, obviously 
with Cabinet approval, on April 20th. The opportunity 
would have been an excellent one for getting rid of the 
false doctrine that any group of workmen ought to have 
their wages based upon the cost of living. For if that 
doctrine be examined, it will be seen that it clearly implies 
that the working classes of this country are to be kept in 
a condition of sleek slavery. They are to have enough to 
keep them in existence on a moderate scale of comfort, but 
they are not to have more. At times the spokesmen of the 
working classes have themselves appreciated the danger 
of this doctrine, for they have seen that if it be admitted 
that wages are to be raised when the cost of living goes up, 
it logically follows that wages must fall when the cost of 
living declines. 

If, however, we look below the surface, we shall see that 
all this talk about the cost of living is really dust that the 
two parties are throwing in one another's eyes. In sub- 
stance the increased cost of living has never been the real 
cause, but only the excuse, for a rise in wages. In private 
industry workmen have put forward that excuse whenever 
they have felt themselves in a sufficiently strong economic 
position to demand a rise. In the case of the Post Office, 
the economic considerations are overbalanced by political 
forces. But the argument is the same. Whenever the 
postal employees have felt that their influence in the con- 
stituencies and in the House of Commons was sufliciently 
strong to enable them to extort an extra wage out of the 
Government, they have used the increased cost of living, or 
any other excuse that has come ready to hand, as a means 
of giving plausibility to their demands. In their case the 

ublic is justified in feeling and expressing some moral 
indignation, for it is clearly in the nature of treachery to 
the Constitution that any body of public servants should 
use their Parliamentary franchise as a means of extorting 
pecuniary advantage for themselves. 

_As regards the working classes generally no such con- 
sideration arises. Looking at the problem as a whole, 
every thoughtful observer must admit that the manual 
workers of this country, as of every country, have in the 
main a poor time as compared with intellectual workers 
and with the capitalist classes. Through the centuries 
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they have gradually been improving their position, and no 
one can blame them for utilizing any plausible excuse to 
secure a further improvement. What really determines 
the increases of wages that are being given at the present 
time as war bonuses is not the increased cost of living, 
but the increased demand for manual workers and for the 
lower grades of clerical workers. War means a demand 
for human muscle. Some two or three million men— 
the actual figure is still a secret—are already serving 
either in the Army or Navy, doing the equivalent of 
manual work. They are wanted for their muscles more 
than for their brains. Several millions more are working, 
many of them very long stretches at a time, in munition 
factories, and they too are wanted for their muscles and 
not for their brains. At the moment the brain-worker is 
ata discount. The demand for lawyers, for writers, for 
musicians, for painters has declined. The only brain- 
workers who are much wanted are the comparatively small 
number of people necessary to direct industrial and war 
operations. Therefore it is inevitable that the wages of 
manual workers should rise, and it is useless to oppose 
that upward movement even when it is based on excuses 
which will not bear examination. 

The practical question is how to deal with the con- 
ditions that result. We must assume that the Govern- 
ment, in addition to all the other burdens of the war, will 
have to find another million pounds a year to satisfy the 
demand of the postal employees, and probably a further 
sum to satisfy the lower ranks of some of the other 
branches of the Civil Service. The first step to be taken 
is to consider in what way this extra cost of each Govern- 
ment servant can be met by reducing the total number 
that have to be paid. This is a matter to which it is 
to be hoped the Retrenchment Committee will direct 
its attention. There is not the slightest doubt that a 
good deal of unnecessary or purely luxurious postal 
work, which may have been iustified in peace time, can be 
suspended during the war and during the period of financial 
stringency which will certainly follow the war. In thecase 
of the rest of the Civil Service the public has a well- 
founded suspicion that an immense amount of absolutely 
useless work is daily going on. This ought to be stopped 
without delay. The economies that can be realized in 
these two directions should go, at any rate, part of the way 
to meet the new expenditure now imposed upon the State. 
But this only deals with the particular and comparatively 
small problem of Government servants. The larger 
problem of the rise in the wages of manual workers has 
to be dealt with by other methods. Fundamentally this 
rise in wages is a good thing. It means a general 
improvement in the condition of the masses of the popula- 
tion. That is a process which, per se, no really patriotic 
citizen can regard with anything but supreme satisfaction. 
But if the great body of wage-earners are to have 
the advantage which arises out of the fact of war, and 
to rise toa higher economic plane, they must be willing 
also to put themselves on a higher moral plane so far as 
their political condition is concerned. At present the 
wage-earners who collectively make up the majority of the 
voters of the country have power without responsibility. 
They can make and unmake Ministries, but they never feel 
the direct financial burden of national policy. The true 
auswer to the inevitable increase in manual wages through- 
out the country is the imposition of a dire:t Income Tax 
on manual workers. 





THE DRINK PROBLEM. 


[* another part of our present issue a correspondent 

draws attention to certain aspects of the drink problem. 
As our readers know, we are in no sense fanatical about 
the temperance question. In ordinary circumstances we 
should not dream of suggesting that abstention from 
intoxicants should be forced upon the British people. We 
do hold, however, and shall not refrain from repeating the 
opinion, that we ought to have fought the war on a non- 
alcoholic basis. There is something odious as well as 
ridiculous in the spectacle of members of the Government, 
newspaper writers, and political economists all telling us 
that it is our duty to avoid luxury and waste, and that it 
is essential that we should reduce our expenditure on 
non-necessaries, and yet simu!taneously refraining from 





telling the people that by following the King’s example 
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and giving up alcohol during the war we might not merely 
save far more than the annual rate of interest on the War 
Loan, but actually add to our physical and intellectual 
efficiency. At the same time, we should greatly increase 
eur food supplies, for alcohol in its various forms is 
largely derived from cereals, sugar, and other edible 
products. We shall be told, of course, by pseudo- 
economists that if our advice were followed two great 
industries would be ruined, those of brewing and distilling, 
and that we should do incalculable harm. That is one of 
the arguments which prove too much, If it were true, 
then it would never be possible or right for any one to 
save. From this narrow and paradoxical point of view 
every saving and every eutting off of expenditure is a blow 
at someindustry. No doubt if the nation to-morrow ceased 
to use intoxicants there would have to be a considerable 
displacement of labour. But, curiously enough, this 
displacement could be far more easily dealt with in war 
time than in peace time. If we stopped drinking 
to-morrow, we could soon find work on the land or in 
munition factories or elsewhere for almost all the workers, 
while a great part of the buildings might be used for war 
work, The notion that the nation is adscriplus tabernae, 
and that as serfs of the brewers and distillers we have got 
to go on drinking whether we like it or not lest their divi- 
dends should suffer, sesms to us, to put it as moderately 
as we can, a very doubtful proposition. Yet the subject is 
ecnstantly argued as if “the trade” had a first call upon 
the pockets and the physical energies of the population, 
aud as if even the Government had only the right to deal 
with our people after the traders in intoxicants had 
had the first pick. Once again, it is pure hypocrisy to 
talk about it being our duty to save and so forth, and then 
to neglect the one means of making saving really effective 
—by checking the consumption of alcohol. We turn aside 
from the great opportunity for saving and then roll up the 
whites of our eyes at the wickedness of people who still 
indulge in some petty luxury like the buying of old 
engravings or the purchase of smart frocks. While the 
workman spends thirty per cent. of his income on intoxi- 
eants, it is idle to lash as extravagant a society woman who 
buys a new hat. 

Another aspect of the drink question is touched on by 
our correspondent. She alludes to the tremendous power 
which “the trade” exercises owing to its great expendi- 
ture on Press advertisements. The newspapers, she 
suggests, dare not speak out on this matter, or urge their 
readers to save by refraining from the use of intoxicants, 
because if they did the brewers and distillers would very 
naturally withdraw the great subsidies which they now pay 
the Press by way of advertisement. Whether our corre- 
spondent’s indictment is a true bill we shall not attempt 
to decide. To begin with, the matter is a very invidious 
one for a newspaper to handle. Also, though we are well 
aware that many newspapers deal largely in liquor adver- 
tisements, we are not prepared to say that their policy is 
thereby affected. Speaking generally, however, we have 
reluctantly come to the conclusion that the liquor trade 
is far too vast and too imporiunt to be left in the 
hands of private individuals. Anti-Socialists as we are, 
we see no solution of the problem except through a State 
monopoly of the sale ot intoxicants. If liquor is a matter 
of private profit, do what you will, the traflickers in it will 
consciously or unconsciously do their very best, like all 
other men with a profit to make, to get their wares into 
the market, and to induce the consumer not merely to take 
their goods in preference to Smith’s goods, but to consume 
as much as possible of the goods offered. All traders 
want to sell their goode—they would not be traders if they 
did not—and though we quite admit that the vast 
majority of traders would refuse to sell liquor to a 
drunken man or a half-drunken man, and would in 
fact strictly obey the law in this respect, they want 
to increase consumption. In the same way, the share- 
holders in breweries and distilleries may be the most 
abstemious people themselves, who would in the abstract 
detest the thought of getting dividends out of the 
demoralization of their fellow-countrymen. At the same 
time, with ruin staring them in the face if the brewery 
or the distillery does not pay a dividend, they are 
bound to do their best to induce the consumer to swallow 
their beer or their whisky. A low consumption of intoxi- 
cants means to them misery and ruin. On the other hand, 
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the more people who drink the better th 
good dividend. That is a proposition oad — = A 
impossible to get away. This does not of course it is 
that it is either wicked or dangerous tobea moderate PH eng 
In moderate drinking, indeed, there is, in our opinio s 
harm. But it is idle to pretend that it isi m Ro 
iti preten 8 in the commercial 
aud economic interests of the vendors of intoxicants t 
make the moderate drinker more restrained in the y ° 
of alcohol. Itfever there wasacase where private latene 
clashed with public good, it is in the spread of the — 
sumption of alcohol. For this reason, and owing to the 
great temptation which “the trade” has to influence ¢j, 
Press and Parliament, we say once more that it is not _ 
to leave the monopoly of the sale of intoxicants jn Private 
hands. The temptation is too great. It is neither right 
nor fair to expect Jobn Smith, who is living upon th 
interest of shares in a distillery, to consider not his ow, 
pocket but the public interest, and to check the cop. 
sumption from which his income comes. Very naturally 
he will say: “ People must look out for themselves, I ay 
not going to see my wife and family go to the workhouse 
if I can avoid it. Therefore I must see that the sale of 
liquor which I live by is properly pushed, and I must 
consent to whatever measures are necessary to prevent 
politicians destroying the trade in the name of philan. 
thropy and temperance, and so sending me and mine into 
the gutter. Of course I regret that my whole income, and 
my only income, is drawn from a distillery, but there js 
the fact, and it is no good to make any hypocritical 
pretence about it.” 

Our correspondent ends her letter by asking us whether 
we think it would be possible to organize a campaign jn 
favour of the prohibition of the sale of spirits and the 
de-alcoholization or weakening of beer. She suggests 
patriotic meetings in favour of prohibition and the 
organization of great petitions. The problem is a very 
diilicult one, and we are bound to say that, in view of the 
total discomfiture of Mr. Lloyd George when he made his 
gallant attempt to buy out the brewers and distillers, we 
see little hope of any success for a movement of the kind 
suggested. The country is too much occupied with the 
war to think of anything else just now. An unsuccessful 
temperance propaganda at this moment would do a great 
deal of harm, because it would impair the unity 
necessary to success, and yet would not obtain the result 
desired. On the whole, then, we are inclined, though 
possibly our view is too pessimistic, to discourage any new 
propaganda. What we would do, however, is to ask people 
of moderate views on the drink question—people who hold 
with us that, though there is nothing wicked per se in the 
moderate consumption of alcohol, there is great danger in 
leaving the trade in private hands—to resolve that when 
peace comes they mean to turn their attention to this matter, 
and, defying the extreme temperance people on the one 
side and “ the trade ” on the other, to work for the solution 
of a Government monopoly. No doubt a Government 
monopoly would mean buying out the brewers and dis- 
tillers, but that has got to be faced. We have not the 
slightest desire to found a better solution of the liquor 
problem on the spoliation of the shareholders and other 
persons pecuniarily interested in liquor. We have allowed 
the private liquor interest to grow up, aud if we abolish it 
we must pay a proper and a just compensation. To treat 
the vendors of liquor worse than the slavebolders would be 
monstrously unjust. We would therefore pay all that 
justice and honour demand in the way of purchase price. 

In view of what we have said as to national unity, we 
do not mean to open our columns to any correspondence 
on the question. We merely publish this article to show 
where we stand on the matter. We do desire, however, 
before we leave the subject, most earnestly to ask our 
readers whether they are satisfied with the present con- 
dition of things in regard to the heavy drinking which is 
going on among a section—not a very large proportion, it 
may be, but still a very considerable proportion—of the 
wives and other dependants of our soldiers. Competent 
observers tell us that there can be no question but that 
drinking is spreading among women. They have got the 
money, they have got the leisure, and they have got 
the kind of worries and anxieties which drive people to 
seek relief in drugs and intoxicants. Therefore they drink. 
But what is going to happen to a nation a large part of 
whose women, and worse, a large part of whose mothers, 
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: o drink? And what will the soldiers say 
_ eget back to find that the lure of drink has 
bee their homes, and that the money which they thought 
= cing to provide for the comfort of their families has 
poe " swell the dividends of the brewers and distillers ? 
fis a hideous problem, and, we confess, one that we 
roach with the utmost anxiety. It is the one point on 
iio we admit ourselves pessimistic. We are not in the 
Teast alarmed by Russian failures in Poland or British 
failures at Gallipoli. We sball beat the Germans right 
enough. But what will be the use of our victory if we 


first fail to beat drunkenness at home ? 








DESTRUCTIVE VIRTUES. 


ERTAIN qualities, like certain plants, seem to take the 

C goodness out of the ground. Where they flourish they 
fourish alone. In their immediate neighbourhood nothing 
else comes to perfection. Plucked mignonette, for all its 
modesty and sweetness, destroys the flowers round it. It 
refuses utterly to be used as foliage, which is what it is 
really fit for; and many bolder and more showy plants 
insist upon blooming without rivals. There are, of course, 
noxious weeds of which the same thing is true; and then 
there is that lovely sinner, the convolvulus, whose innocent 
and fragrant face constantly pleads with the gardener to let 
it continue its wicked work. 

The quality of amiability is not unlike mignonette. There 
is something destructive in its sweetness. Very amiable people 
have no other marked characteristics. With many people 
mignonette, though boasting no beauty of colour or outline, 
is a great favourite. In the same way, amiability always 
makes a man or a woman popular. Why the word has been 
debased till it means almost the reverse of lovalle we do 
not know. But some word had to be found to fit a curious 
negative quality which no one could dislike, and which was 
destructive alike of faults and virtues, and that one was 
chosen haphazard. We have a notion that the thing is 
pectfiarly English, though the word has such a foreign air. 
The Latin peoples are not phlegmatic enough to develop 
amiability, the German peoples are too little refined, and 
the Americans too nervous and energetic. There seems no 
reason whatever why it should not exist with any other moral 
peculiarity, bad or good, or why so mild a quality should be 
predominant wherever it finds itself, but predominant it is. 

The character of the really lovable person is always painted 
in decided colours, and most of us would hesitate to apply 
the word “amiable” to any one we really cared for. It ig, of 
course, incorrect to make it a synonym for “stupid.” Only 
persons of a very small vocabulary make so silly a use of the 
word. Stupid people are very seldom amiable. They may 
be slow to take offence, because they are slow to take in 
anything, but they are most ill-natured and implacable when 
once they have grasped it. Lack of imagination—and that 
is what stupidity is—is a deformity of character. We ought 
to be sorry for the deformed, but we are not obliged to say 
that they are graceful. It is the element of the heroic which 
amiability destroys—enthusiasm, passion, and the power of 
sacrifice. On the other hand, it is never found together with 
serious faults. The great human qualities are weakened by it, 
and the amiable person is not much missed. “So-and-so is 
dead,” we say. “ Whata pity! He was avery amiable man”; 
and straightway we forget him and what manner of man he was. 
Conspicuously amiable people never come, as it were, very 
hear toany one. They are isolated by the fragrance of their 
own atmosphere. It is a great gift, however, for those 
endowed with it are often impervious to pain, always free 
from worry, very little capable of resentment, and never short 
of pleasant company. 

Self-control is another quality which, where it exists to any 
very conspicuous extent, is apt to dwarf the rest of the 
character. Yet what a fine thing it is! A man determined 
to hide all his emotions from his fellows has a pride which is 
inhuman in its grandeur. What, though, does one mean by 
inhuman? No trait is less animal than self-control. It 
is impossible not to admire the man whose self-command 
is perfect; it is impossible also genuinely to like him. 
Now and then such people inspire a rather childish form 
of hero-worship, a sort of idolatry; but their worshippers 
regard them, consciously or unconsciously, as symbols—signs 








implying moral conceptions, not men and women. If a man 
becomes a tyrant over himself, he will destroy his personality 
almost as surely as he would destroy that of any other victim 
of his over-developed will-puwer. 

We do not know whether what is usually called “ method” 
should be counted among talents or virtues; but whichever 
category it belongs to, its destructive influence is obvious. 
The craving to arrange and organize is a most dangerous 
craving. Men of genius are exceptions to all rules, and there 
are men of genius who add to a conspicuous talent for 
organization and a devotion to method sufficient intellectual 
ability to keep the human end of their mechanical efforts 
always in mind, and sufficient moral ability not to sacrifice 
men to machinery. To the ordinary person with a con. 
spicuous faculty for method it becomes an end in itself; and, 
just as some critics and some writers look only to style and 
not at all to matter, so they gradually suppress in themselves 
all wish for anything but order, and are content to find 
systems in stones and method in everything. 

Is it true that certain wholly intellectual abilities deatroy 
others? We are inclined to doubt it. L’intelligence est bonne 
@ tout. We have heard it said that the musical faculty 
destroys others, but an instance of this theory has never come 
within the present writer’s experience, and would seem to be 
effectually contradicted by musical biography. All great 
composers have been men of strong minds. Calculating 
boys are said to grow up stupid; but these interesting freaks 
of Nature seem to be complete freaks. Neither their exist- 
ence nor the sort of temporary, spurious, and limited genias 
they possess has ever been accounted for. Ordinary mathe- 
maticians are, as a rule, men of conspicuous ability in other 
branches of thought. This much must, we think, be con- 
ceded to them, though their special talent often arouses 
in peculiarly abstract forms of mind a sort of jealous con- 
tempt. The ignorant world admires the mathematician very 
much, but among learned men he is very often suspect. Is it 
true that the histrionic faculty destroys others? Logically, 
this would seem to be impossible. Histrionic power should 
be the outcome of wide sympathies and a deep understanding 
of human nature. There should be something of Shakespeare 
in every great actor. Some people would probably say that 
there is such a something. On the other hand, no one will 
deny that more often there is a good bit of the ape. In so far 
as acting consists of mere imitation, we expect it does kill 
other talents; but perhaps such acting is never great. The 
literary faculty is supposed by many men who have not got it 
to unfit a man altogether for active life. They insist on 
making the old false verbal division between men of thought 
and men of action. The men who say it refuse to believe 
that any but active work is work at all, and therefore 
they omit the factor of time wholly from their calculation. 
Shakespeare could not have written his plays and been Prime 
Minister, but that a country would be lucky indeed which was 
ruled by a Cabinet of Shakespeares we suppose no one could 
doubt. But the unfairness is not all on one side. Literary 
and artistic people betray the most ludicrous contempt very 
often for the thought-power of men of action. It is sad, bat 
true, that between talented persons an immense deal of 
jealousy exists. 

Speaking of jealousy, ought jealousy to be called a vice? 
Whatever it is, it is in some of its forms a fearfully dominant 
quality. But we doubt whether love can exist in a high 
form without something of it Patting aside the ques- 
tion of husband and wife, no woman can see herself 
dethroned in the heart of her child without a pang, even 
though imperative separation makes such dethronement 
desirable for the child’s happiness. In conjunction with 
love, jealousy, though a horribly inconvenient quality, is 
hardly a vice, and certainly does not destroy other virtues. 
Like the convolvulus, it is not an unlovely thing within 
strict limitations. Among animals it must count as a 
virtue. A dog without jealousy is no better than a 
cat. He has no real devotion to his master. If he can 
see another dog petted without a pang, he is not man’s friend ; 
he is simply one of the more intelligent animals. But jealousy 
which has nothing to do with love is a horrid thing—the bind- 
weed of character squeezing the life out of all that is best 
and most human. It mutilates sympathy, it destroys 
geniality, it gives birth to spite. It is like a demoniacal 
possession, and the demon is roused to mischief by the sight 
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ef good luck and happiness, and will destroy them if he can. 
Ie it possible to root it out of the character? We believe that 
sunshine wiil occasionally do it. Success will sometimes cure 
it. Where success comes we do—not very often, but some- 
times—see a wonderful change for the better in men’s 
character. All the virtues flourish to a degree incredible 
before. The successful person becomes considerate, sweet- 
tempered, able to enter into other folk’s pleasures, and never 
again acts as a kill-joy. “So-and-so is wholly changed!” 
exclaims the world. That is not so. The good qualities that 
now blossom were always rooted there, but they could not 
grow. Now they catch the eye of every passer-by. The bind- 
weed of jealousy has been cut down at the root. 








SIR WALTER SCOTT ON THE PRUSSIANS. 

O one, not even a German, could accuse Sir Walter Scott 

of unfairness in the recital of what his own eyes had 

seen. Few men have had such a capacity for convincing 

description, for giving their readers not only facts but the 

impression of complete reality. Accordingly I propose to 

give some of his own statements showing what he thought of 

the Prussian Army as he saw it collectively and individually 

exactly a hundred years ago. The irresistible conclusion to 

be drawn from these quotations is that the German is no 
different in 1915 from what he was in 1815. 

Waterloo was fought on June 18th, 1815, and on July 27th 
of that year Sir Walter left Edinburgh to visit France and 
Belgium, including the famous field of battle, in which he was 
intensely interested. He had many opportunities of observing 
the conduct of the Allied Armies which were in occupation in 
France, and readers of his private letters and of the volume 
that he published in 1816 called Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk 
eannot fail to notice that when he has any strictures to make 
on the conduct of soldiers they are almost entirely descriptions 
of the brutality and cruelty of Prussians. He had every 
reason to speak well of that nation if he could have done so. 
They were our allies, and that fact, to a man whose patriotism 
was as sincere and so much a portion of his nature as Sir 
Walter’s, was quite sufficient to render them admirable. 
Their Army had distinguished itself at Waterloo, had indeed 
exercised a decisive influence on the issue of the fight after 
we had borne the brunt of the battle, and Sir Walter shared 
im the intense relief that all Europe felt when Napoleon was 
fmally vanquished. Bliicher himself bad welcomed him and 
had made much of him. Bearing these things in mind, let us 
see how the conduct of the Prussian Army impressed him. 

In Lockhart’s biography we find a letter dated August 12th, 
1815, from Sir Walter to the Duke of Buccleuch from Roye 
im Picardy. In that letter he states :—~ 

“As for the Prussians, a party of cavalry dining at our hotel at 
Mons ate and drank of the best the poor devils had left to give, 
ealled for their horses, and laughed in the face of the landlord 
when he offered his bill, telling him they should pay as they came 
back. The English they say have always paid honourably and 
upon these they indemnify themselves.” 

On September 6th, 1815, he wrote from Paris to Joanna 
Baillie as follows :— 

“They [the French] submit with sad civility to the extortions 
ef the Prussians, and avenge themselves at the expense of the 
English, whom they charge three prices for everything, because 
they are the only people who pay at all... . I question if the 
Prussians will soon regain their discipline and habits of bardi- 
hood. At present their powers of eating and drinking which are 
really something preternatural are exerted to the very utmost. 
A thin Prussian boy whom I sometimes see eats in one day as 
much as three English ploughmen. At daybreak he roars for 
chocolate and eggs; about nine he breakfasts more solemnly, 
& la fourchetie, when besides all the usual apparatus of an 
— déjeuner, he eats a world of cutlets, oysters, fruit, &., 

drinks a glass of brandy and a bottle of champagne. His 
dinner might serve Gargantua, at which he gets himself about 
three parts drunk, a circumstance which does not prevent the 
upon cold meat with tea and chocolate about six o'clock; 

and concluding the whole with an immense supper. Positively 
the appetite of this lad reminds one of the Eastern tale of a man 
taken out of the sea by a ship’s crew, who in return ate up all the 
provisions of the vessel. He was I think flown away with by a 
roc; but from what quarter of the heavens the French are to 
look for deliverance from these devourers I cannot presume to 
Needless wreck and ruin which they make in the houses 

adds much to the inconvenience of their presence. Most of the 
ehateaux where the Prussians are quartered are what is technically 
called rumped, that is to say plundered out and out. In the fine 
ehéteau of Montmorency for instance the most splendid apart- 
ments highly ornamented with gilding and earving were con- 
verted into barracks for the dirtiest and most savage-looking 
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Hussars I have yet seen. Imagine the work th 
with velvet hangings and embroidery. I saw opine tan made 
camp kettle with part of a picture-frame; the picture j fed 
probably gone to Prussia,” 


Here is an instance of anger on the part of Bliich, 
himself simply because payment was made to some Poeun 
villagers for the hire of some donkeys commandeered for th 
use of the ladies of a party that made an excursion - 
Ermenonville. Both Bliicher and Sir Walter were of the 
party. This story is not told by Scott but by Lockhart who 
apparently heard him tell it :— A 

“At some stage of this merry day’s proceedings the ladies 
tired of walking, and one of Lord Castlereagh’s pong diplomat. 
was despatched into a village in quest of donkeys for their acco 
modation. The attaché returned by and by with a face of di. 
appointment complaining that the charge tho people made — 
so extravagant that he could not think of yielding to the 
extortion. ‘Marshal Forwards’ said nothing but nodded to ~ 
aide-de-camp. They had passed a Prussian picket a little while 
before; three times the requisite number of donkeys Appeared 
presently, driven before half a dozen hussars who were followed 
by the screaming population of the refractory hamlet; and ‘an 
angry man was Blicher,’ said Scott, ‘when Lord Castlereagh 
condescended to go among them, all smiles, and sent them back 
with more Napoleons than perhaps the fee-simplo of the wholg 
stud was worth,’” 


has 


When Sir Walter returned home he cast into shape the 
familiar letters that he had written from France and 
Belgium to relatives and friends, and issued them in a volume 
called Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk. It is impossible to 
doubt the accuracy of the facts marshalled in that little book; 
impossible to doubt, for instance, that when the supposititious 
Paul gives details of Prussian brutality it is Sir Walter who 
speaks, unwillingly perhaps, but certainly with truth, for he 
was the very last man in the world to spread false reports of 
the conduct of an Army that was allied to our own. In 
No. VIII. of these letters you may read how the Prussians, 
having escaped the fury of Waterloo and having come up 
fresh to the succour of the hard-tried British, undertook the 
pursuit of the French. On the pretext that on previous days 
Prussian wounded had been killed by the French, a pretext 
the truth of which we are now able to estimate, their light 
troops slaughtered the retiring and disorganized French 
“fearfully and indiscriminately.” Sir Walter followed the 
route of the Allied Army to Paris. In Letter XI. he tells 
how at Valenciennes “the inhabitants were partial to the 
English with whom they were well acquainted, as Valenciennes 
had been a principal depot for the prisoners of war, but they 
deprecated their town being occupied by Prussians... in 
whose lenity they seemed to place but little reliance.” 

In the same letter Scott gives a little episode of fun that 
relieves the darkness of the picture. Apparently the corn 
which was reaped that autumn was in some instances at least 
appropriated as it came from the fields by the Prussian 
Army :— 

“Sometimes odd enough rencontres took place during this opera- 
tion. A Prussian commissary with his waggons met some French 
peasants driving their carts, which occasioned a temporary stop to 
both parties. While some of the Frenchmen seemed zealously 
engaged in clearing the way for the military men others 
approached the waggons, and having previously contrived to 
ascertain that none of the Prussians understood French they 
loaded them with all the abusive epithets which that language 
affords ; taking care however amid the vivacity of their vitupera- 
tion to preserve such an exterior of respect in their manner and 
gestures as induced the honest Prussians to suppose that the 
Frenchmen were making apologies for the temporary obstruction 
which they had given to their betters. Thus the one party were 
showering coquins and voleurs and brigands upon the other, who 
ever and anon with great gravity withdrew their pipes from their 
mouths to answer these douceurs with Dat ist gut—sehr wohl. . . . 
I could not help giving them a hint that the commissary who was 
coming up understood their language, which had the instant effect 
of sending the whole party to their horses’ heads.” 

In the same letter Sir Walter states that although pillage 
and freebooting were strictly prohibited and punished in the 
British Army, and though 
“the presence of the English troops was ardently desired as 4 

rotection against those of other nations . . . the Prussians were 
| less scrupulous in their treatment of the invaded country. 
When our road lay along their line of march we found as many 
deserted villages as would have jointured all Sultan Mahmoud’s 
owls, In some places the inhabitants had fled to the woods, and 
only a few miserable old creatures rendered fearless by e and 
poverty came round us begeing or offering fruit for sale. As the 

sants had left their houses locked up, the soldiers as regularly 
woke them open by diseharging a musket through the keyhole. . . - 





He who obtains admission by such violent preliminaries is not 
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‘ peaceful or orderly guest ; and accordingly furniture 
ey en ‘Quatzoyed, windows dashed in, doors torn down, and 


now and then burnt cottage...’ 

There are numerous other examples in this little volume of 
the brutality of the Prussians, recorded by a witness whose 
Jeast word is of more significance in the ears of the nations 
than all the protestations of German Professors that “ their 
heroes” could not possibly be guilty of murder, pillage, 
burnings, and all the cold-bloodedness with which we are now 
familiar. It is worth reading as well for the touches that 
illustrate the indomitable and joyous French character as for 
the picture it draws of the Prussians. We are now indebted 
to Sir Walter for his outspoken evidence against the unvarying 
methods of a nation with whom for a period the aggression of 
Napoleon forced us to mate our arms. 





AN HONOUR TO AUSTRALIA. 


«fJ\HE Imperial authorities have appealed to Australia for 
more men,” said a recent cable in the morning papers. 
One who knows Australia can easily picture the reception 
which that appeal will get in the South land. Out im 
the bush, men, riding into the little township from farm 
and station, will gather round the store-post-office, lean up 
against the veranda posts, and in the slow drawl of the bush- 
land discuss the war news and this latest message. There will 
be no wild excitement, no heated debate, for the men in the 
bush are never lavish with their words. There will be long 
gaps of silence between each remark, and when some tall, 
clean-limbed man mounts his horse with a “So long. I'll be 
gettin’ off next week,” there will be no show of enthusiasm, 
but juet a laconic “So long, Bill. See you before you go.” 
And Bill will go riding off down the long white road where 
the tall gum-trees make leafy patterns of the bright winter 
sunshine, and long-tailed parrots rise up before his horse in a 
green flutter. And Jim and Tom and Dick and the others 
will go riding off too, along the roads and across the 
paddocks, all taking back to the homesteads the news 
that more men are wanted from Australia, and that they 
are going to join. And in the little farmhouses, and 
on the bigger stations, wives and mothers will receive 
the news with the same quiet acceptance of the inevitable. 
The sudden sharp pang at the heart will not be shown to the 
men. The bright, clear eyes of the countrywomen may grow 
a little dimmer from tears shed in the long night watches, 
and the sun-dried faces may take on a few fresh lines, lines 
etched in by pain; but not one will think of urging Bill or 
Jim or Tom or Dick to stay behind. Quietly and simply 
plans will be made for some one to help on the farm, and for 
some one to take the place of the men on the station. And, 
by and by, there will be a “send-off” in the village, a gather- 
ing at the little railway-siding to “see them off.” There 
will be tall, bronzed men in soft felt hats standing awkwardly 
about, too shy to say the words that fill their hearts. The 
women and children, all dressed in their best, will be laden 
with parcels of good things for “the boys” to take with them. 
The train will come crawling in, the little platform will buzz 
with life as silent handgrips are given between tall men, and 
wives and mothers wrap their loved ones in a last fond 
embrace, while the children cluster round to say good-bye to 
“Dad” or the big brother. As the train draws slowly out 
of the platform there will be much waving of handkerchiefs, 
and the silent men will find courage for a parting word—“ So 
long, Bill.” ‘ Good luck, old man.” “Give ’em one for me!” 
Then, when at last the train has quite vanished from sight 
beyond the bend of the hill or out across the wide plain, and 
there is no more use in waving, the little crowd will go out to 
its buggies and sulkies and horses and ride off along the 
empty, sunlit roads to the silent homesteads to take up the 
work of living again, and to wait and wait and wait. And no 
one who has not lived a lifetime in Australia will guess at the 
boiling heat of enthusiasm which has all the time been 
surging in the hearts of these men and women of the bush, 
80 utterly and completely do they hide their deepest feelings. 
In the cities the news will be received in a different 
manner. There will be more expression of feeling. In trams 
and trains from the suburbs, and on the ferry-boats that 
carry the workers across the sparkling waters of the har- 
bour, men will be takking it over amongst themselves. “See 
they want more of our men?” somebody will say, and the 








others will nod “ That's fine.” And there will be discussion 
of ways and means—of which men can best be spared from 
offices and from the land; of what the Government should do 
and of what they will do. And by degrees the talk will turn to 
the men already at the front, the men who are covering their 
country with glory in the Dardanelles. And the younger 
men’s voices will glow with enthusiasm as they declare their 
intention to be in the next lot, and the older men’s tones will 
be tinged with envy that there is “no such luck” for them. 
There will be women, too, in the trams and boats talking over 
the situation. Teachers and typists, clerks and professional 
women will all be wondering what more they can do to free a 
man to go. In the women’s clubs at luncheon there will be 
a buzz as plans are eagerly discussed for taking fresh burdens 
on their shoulders, and for fitting out the new contingent. 
And in many a suburban home the stay-at-home women, the 
simple wives and mothers, will be gathering all their powers 
of endurance to meet with calm approval the news that is 
bound to come in the evening, when the men return, of some 
fresh dear one who has decided to go. 

And in bush and city, inland and seaward, every man and 
woman will glow with pride, and heads will be beld higher, 
chests thrown forward, at the great compliment that bas been 
paid their country in this appeal from the Imperial authorities 
for more men from Australia. For one and all will appreciate 
the honour that this means. 

That Australia should offer her help to the Motherland is 
accepted asa matter of course by all Australians; but that 
England should “ appeal for more assistance” is a compliment 
indeed, and one that fills them with deep gratitude and love 
and loyalty. For it tells them that the Motherland appreciates 
what they have done; it is a proof that they have been tried 
and found worthy; it is a sign that they have attained their 
majority as a nation, that Australia can now stand by her 
mother’s side, not as a helpless little child, but as a strong 
young daughter able and willing to help. The quality of that 
help has been proved in the Dardanelles, where Australians 
have so proudly died beside their kinsmen. And now the 
Turk knows, and the German knows, that our talk of the 
unity of the Empire is no empty boast, but that the man from 
overseas is as true and loyal a Briton as the man from York 
or Devon. And, best of all, the Australian himself knows it 
now beyond any doubt, and glories in the fact. 

Australians have sometimes been accused of being boastful. 
No doubt they have deserved the accusation, for boastfulness 
is a youthful fault, and natural to young nations as to young 
people. Perhaps in the past they have been unduly proud 
of their achievements, just as children are. But there 
is no boasting now amongst them. One who visited the 
Australian wounded at Malta writes of the extraordinary 
modesty of the men there, of how amazed they were at the 
tributes they have received, and how they talk of nothing but 
the magnificent work of the English Regulars, to whom they 
look up almost with worship. And we who know them feel 
sure that the Australians at home are just as modest about 
their sons’ achievements. Pleased they are, beyond words, at 
being able to “ do their little bit,” as they say out there; proud, 
too, to be fighting side by side with their kinsmen; but not 
boastful. No, never boastful any more. They have left that 
childishness behind them for ever with their lost childhood. 
For Australia bas had her baptism of blood, and can never be 
young again. And when the news that England needs more 
Australian men to help her in the fight travels through the 
big cities of the coast, to the little bush townships inland, and 
on to the far-off lonely farms and stations “out back,” it will 
be received with a pleasure mixed with pain, and with a warm 
thrill of pride at this the greatest honour one nation can pay 
to another. A. E. M. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE MOBILIZATION OF WILL-POWER. 
{To tux Epiron or tax “ Srectaros.”) 

Srr,—The day of intercession and affirmation has long ago 
passed, and, so far as I know, nothing has been done towards 
mobilizing the forces other than physical of the Empire. 
Intercession and affirmation of determination to fight for the 
triumph of the right is altogether good, but it is not sufficient. 
Supplication should be added; and intercession, affirmation, 
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supplication should be an unceasing function of the human 
spirit, not merely an annual ceremony. 

Many believe in the efficacy of prayer. Doubtless many do 
not. To some “ God Save the King” is a direct appeal to the 
Almighty, while to others it is a somewhat illiterate declara- 
tion of patriotism. But however that may be, the number of 
those who deny that concentrated focussed will and aspiration 
may react materially upon human affairs is, I think, very small. 
A great force is latent in the Empire and should be utilized. 
It may be argued that both sides believe in the righteousness 
of their cause, and who can judge between them? We 
believe in the righteousness of our cause. So do our enemics 
—be it conceded; but at least we are justified in praying for 
the triumph of right over wrong, of good over evil, of 
principles, whatever they may be, that work for the better- 
ment of mankind, and let God be the judge. Both sides 
invoke the Almighty. It must be admitted that the God the 
Germans appeal to is the tribal war-god of Scandinavian 
mythology, and to that God they have presented a dreadful 
burnt-offering of frightfulness. The God we worship is 
above all the God of Love. Our appeal must be for the 
triumph of Love, for the protection and comfort of 
the dear men fighting for us. “God punish England!” 
rises incessantly from German lips and hearts. May 
not we counter it with “God protect England!” ? We cannot 
emulate Germany in cursing our enemies, but surely we 
may petition for the safety and comfort of our men 
fighting, dying, suffering for what we believe to be right, and 
for the consolation of those who suffer with them. The battle 
is not always to the strong. Physical force is not everything. 
What is needed is a petition offering undying gratitude to our 
men, praying for their safety, and expressing concentrated 
will for the triumph of the right—a short petition to be used 
at stated times, and one that can be honestly used by all the 
people of our wide Empire. A great will-force would thus be 
Jaunched rising towards the throne of the Almighty which, 
as I believe, must, on both religious and scientific grounds, be 
helpful.—I am, Sir, &., DUNRAVEN. 

[“God protect England!” is a fine motto, but better still 
is “God forgive Germany!”—the motto that the English 
gardener wrote upon his medal.—Ep. Spectator.) 





WHY HOLLAND IS NEUTRAL. 

[To tux Epiron or tax “Srecrator.”’] 
S1r,—I have read with considerable interest the letter of my 
fellow-countryman “ Batavier” on this subject. I cannot 
say, however, that I agree with all the arguments he has 
advanced, and in particular with his opinion that “ Germany 
does not want to annex Holland.” Unlike “Batavier,” I do 
not reside in my native land, but I visit it frequently, and in 
the course of conversations on the subject I have gathered 
that a strong fear prevails that Germany regards Holland 
with covetous eyes, especially for the sake of its ports. Were 
this not the case, what is the meaning of the defensive 
measures that Holland has taken against the only neighbour 
that could threaten her integrity and independence? I refer 
to the great works for flooding parts of the country, which 
are so complete that the pulling of a few levers will suffice to 
let in the waters. Perhaps “ Batavier” has heard of the bon 
mot attributed to a Dutch officer who once attended the 
military manceuvres in Germany; if not, I venture to repeat 
it. Probably in order to overawe him, the Kaiser showed the 
officer some of the very tall men in the Army. None of them 
had any effect on the visitor, and at last, when the very tallest 
had been paraded before him, the officer observed to the 
Kaiser: “ Not tall enough, Sire. We can flood the country 
to the height of seven feet.” The story may be of the ben 
trovato order, but if it be it serves to indicate the sentiments 
of the Dutch vis-a-vis Germany. 

There is to my mind a very cogent reason not named by 
your correspondent why Holland is neutral. Geographically 
situated as she is, she has witnessed more than any other 
neutral nation the horrors of the present war. The roar of 
the guns is heard, the flames of burning towns are seen in 
parts of the country, more particularly in the provinces of 
Zeeland and North Brabant. Through these provinces, too, 
have passed tens of thousands of fugitives from Belgium— 
many of them dragging themselves wearily on foot—whose 
sufferings have been so cruel as to arouse the highest feelings 








of pity in the warm-hearted Dutch. We in London have also 
witnessed the arrival in our midst of thousands of hap} 

Belgian refugees, but they have come to our shores in — 
comfortable conditions. Is it to be wondered at, then that 
Queen Wilhelmina and her Government wish to apare the; 
country the horrors experienced by neighbouring Belgiu t 
and hence abstain from entering too into this dreadfyl “a 


—I am, Sir, &., ANGLO-Dutcy 





SANDBAGS: AN APPEAL FROM OXFORD. 


[To rus Epitor oy tux “ Srecraror.”} 


Sir,—I have read with considerable interest, not unmixed 
with amusement and even pity, the letter in your issue of 
August 2lst on the above subject. I would point out that 
the combined production of sandbags in Dundee and Caleutta 
at the present moment is counted not in hundreds or jp 
thousands, but in scores of millions. A girl machinist of fair 
ability can easily turn out two thousand in ten working hours, 
The maximum Oxford production, amounting to two hundred 
and eighty bags per week of the value, say, of five pounds, not 
only exhausted the productive power but the financial ability 
of that seat of learning, so that the efforts of the girls’ club, 
assisted as they are by the Scouts and other boys, cannot have 
any appreciable bearing on the progress of the war, or the 
comfort and safety of the troops. Without in the slightest 
degree depreciating the patriotism and large-heartedness 
which inspire your correspondent, I would suggest tiat 
energies, however good, put into this channel are completely 
misdirected, and would be far better employed in the pro- 
duction of personal comforts for our soldiers—such as socks, 
underwear, &c.—I am, Sir, &c., DuNDEE. 

[All the same, we do not think the sandbag workers should 
be discouraged by this letter or by the official declaration that 
no more privately made bags are now needed. A good store 
of bags kept in every village and town in the country may 
some day prove very useful. In spite of the official communi- 
cation, we should not be in the least surprised to hear next 
December of a sandbag famine at the front. In that case the 
home reserve will be very useful. Again, there is the possi- 
bility, though not the likelihood, of invasion. Should that 
happen, bags on the spot might be worth their weight in gold. 
Therefore, unless they have some more immediate need for 
their needles, we hope the stitchers of bags will proceed un- 
deterred by “ Dundee’s” letter or by the official “ Excellent 
but ineffective creatures, don’t you see you're not wanted? ”"— 
Ep. Spectator. } 


WALTER BAGEHOT ON WAR CABINETS, 
[To raz Eprrorn or tae “ Srscraror.”} 

Srr,—There has lately been a considerable amount of dis- 
cussion with regard to the fitness of a Cabinet consisting of 
so large anumber as twenty-two Ministers for conducting a 
great war with energy and decision, Another and perhaps 
equally important aspect of the Cabinet system is dealt with 
by Walter Bagehot (The English Constitution, chap. }). 
Writing while the object-lessons of the War of North and 
South were in the minds of all men, he lays stress upon the 
superiority of British Cabinet government over American 
Presidential government for the purpose of meeting great 
and sudden changes in the national circumstances. His words 
are not without interest at the present moment :— 


“Under a Cabinet Constitution at a sudden emergency this 
[i.e., the English] people can choose a ruler for the occasion. It 
is quite possible, and even likely, that he would not be ruler 
before the occasion. The great qualities, the imperious will, the 
rapid energy, the eager nature fit for a great crisis are not required 
—are impediments—in common times. A Lord Liverpool is better 
in everyday politics than a Chatham—a Louis Philippe far better 
than a Napoleon. By the structure of the world we often want, 
at the sudden occurrence of a grave tempest, to change the 
helmsman—to replace the pilot of the calm by the pilot of the 
storm. In England we have had so few catastrophes since our 
Constitution attained maturity that we hardly appreciate this 
latent excellence. We have not needed a Cavour to rule a revolu- 
tion—a representative man above all men fit for a great oceasion, 
and by a natural legal mode brought in to rule. But even in 
England, at what was the nearest to a great sudden crisis which 
we have had of late years—at the Crimean difficulty—we used 
this inherent power. We abolished the Aberdeen Cabiret, tho 
ablest we have had, perhaps, since the Reform Act—a Cabinet 
not only adapted, but eminently adapted, for every sort of 
difficulty save the one it had to meet—which abounded in pacific 
discretion, and was wanting only in the ‘daemonic element ; 
we chose a statesman who had the sort of merit then wanted, who, 
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England behind him, will 
vies ap operon digo | a strike without restraint. 
y opmoag ar at the time, ‘We turned out the Quaker, and put in 
the pugilist.’ ™ 
cm am, Sir, &e., E. 

at is sound sense; but, alas! the supply of really good 
political pugilists, always limited, is just now non-existent. 
‘Super-Tear-“em ’ is a splendid dog, but if one can’t find him, 
one must put up with * Holdfast.’—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF WAR. 
[To rus Epirom oy tas “ Srectator.”] 

S1x,—I only hope your reviewer is right in thinking that 
I paint the economic effects of war over-luridly in black or 
red. Iam afraid, however, you will find a year or two hence 
that my forebodings as to the future are not exaggerated. As 
to your reviewer's correction about Consols, he perhaps does 
not know that a 24 per cent. Government stock did exist in 
1397-8, and that it rose to 110, while the 2} per cent. Consols 
rose, as he says, above 113. It is quite true that I have 
always advocated an international limitation and reduction of 
armaments; and, if I survive the criticism of your reviewer, I 
shall continue to do so in the belief that it is the only means 
of avoiding international bankruptcy and anarchy after the 
war.—I am, Sir, &c., F. W. Hresr. 

P.S.—Your reviewer's inference from his discovery that 
Consols are sometimes spelt in my book with a small “oc” is 
erroneous. 1 would assure him that I have a very great 
respect for the stock, and have done my best to persuade the 
Government to allow it a free market. But I see no reason 
for placing it on a par with the Deity. 





EXPERIENCES AS AN ENUMERATOR. 
[To ras Evrros or rus “Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—I had charge of a large parish in Devon, sparsely 
inhabited, and I came across some expressions of belief as to 
the cause of the war which amazed me. A farmer’s wife, who 
has brothers at the front, said she had heard that the Kaiser 
should by rights be on the British throne, he being the son of 
Queen Victoria’s eldest child, and he was fighting for it! On 
referring to this at other farms I found it was a common 
subject for discussion. She also said she was told that the 
stories of German cruelties were untrue, and that by rights 
England ought not to be fighting. This woman lives in a 
house which has no road to it, and perhaps sees a paper once 
a week. On pressing her as to where she heard all this, she 
became apparently alarmed, and said “From a farmer,” but 
nothing would induce her to give me his name. No farmer 
ever evolved the “ right to the throne” notion out of his own 
head, and the puzzle is who can have started it. I found 
everybody most interested and friendly, knowing most of the 
people personally of course helping one a good deal. The one 
thing upon which all seemed agreed was that “ everybody should 
have been fetched” at the beginning. Boys living on lonely 
farms shrank from the awful responsibility of deciding 
whether they should go and leave the farm or stay and help, 
and it seemed to me they had some justification. In one 
house there were four sons out of five fighting; at another 
four sons at home.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Devonshire. R. T. Watkin WILLIAMS. 

P.S.—I was asked at one house whether it was true that a 
large landowner and former M.P. held several thousands of 
pounds of shares in “ Krupp’s,” and this by a man who could 
not possibly have ever heard of Krupp’s except in this con- 
nexion. 





THE USES OF THE REGISTER. 
[To tax Epitor or tas “ Srecratos.”’) 
Sir,—It would perhaps be a breach of discretion if those who 
are now employed in compiling statistics for the National 
Register were to reveal the results already obtained by them. 
But there can be no harm in saying that, in rural areas at 
least, there is a considerable number, perhaps thirty per cent., 
of adult males still available for military purposes without 
falling back on men over forty. If, as seems likely, this 
“war of attrition” is to last until at least the autumn of 1917, 
we must be prepared to fill up growing gaps—gaps that occur 
every day, even when there is “nothing particular to report.” 
This is true even if we do not add to our present armed 





forces. How long our surplus will continue to supply suffi- 
cient recruits by volunteering is a question of fact rather 
than of opinion. The authorities should now know what the 
surplus population of valid men is. They know, and no one 
else knows, what the requirements in the way of recruits are. 
But it is obvious that a time must come when a limit to 
voluntary recruiting will arrive, since there will always remain 
a certain number who, though they will not resist compulsion, 
will not, on the other hand, volunteer. In the meanwhile, 
those who believe in volunteering cannot do better than help 
in the task of securing an adequate flow of volunteers.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J.D.A. 





THE DRINK PROBLEM. 

[To raz Epiron or tux “Srecraror.””} 
Srz,—Yonu earned the gratitude of many of your readers by 
your patriotic and vigorous campaign against the sale of 
drink during the war some time ago, and it is with much 
pleasure that I see in the Spectator of August 14th that you 
are renewing the attack. The silence of the Press, with a 
few notable exceptions such as the Spectator and the Northern 
Whég (Ireland), can only be attributed to the immense power of 
“the trade,” which, like the German submurines in ite cruelty, 
though far more effective in its achievements, is working, in 
ways hidden from the general public, deadly havoc to the 
nation. Some months ago I wrote to the well-known editor of 
your most popular weekly contemporary pointing out the 
anomaly of having on one page a patriotic poem against 
“treating” and on another full-page revolting advertisements 
of whisky. My letter seemed to have some effect for a few 
weeks, but unfortunately the advertisements have since been 
resumed. 

My main object in writing to you at present is to ask if you 
think it would be possible to organize a campaign in favour of 
the prohibition of the sale of spirits and the de-alooholizing or 
weakening of beer. Could not patriotic meetings in favour 
of the prohibition of the sale of spirits be held simultaneously, 
or at any rate in the same week, in every town and village in 
the United Kingdom, and a house-to-house visitation be made 
throughout the country for the obtaining of signatures to a 
monster petition P Something must be done to free our country 
from the power of “the trade,” which, with its immense 
financial resources and powerful organization, has so far re- 
sisted every attack. We must mobilize our forces if our country 
is to be saved. I am possessed with a fear that the war will 
drag on until we as a nation have attacked and overcome this 
foe within our gates. The root of the evil is, I believe, not so 
much the love of drink as the love of money. The men who 
have shares in the drink trade are not willing to relinquish 
their profits. Among such shareholders are the very men 
who should be leading us to the heights of sacrifice—clergy, 
members of the Government, members of the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons, editors of leading papers. 
Such men who in the hour of their country’s need are either 
enemies or neutrals in the war against the drink trade are to 
my mind as culpable and as unpatriotic as the strikers in the 
coal mines. Our soldiers are responding to the call of God 
to sacrifice themselves for the purifying of the world. How 
far behind them do we at home lag, and how feeble is our 
call to righteousness, swamped as we still are in commer- 
cialism and self-indulgence !—I am, Sir, &., 

Moyallon House, Co, Down, H. 8. Ricwarpson. 

P.S.—I myself, and I am sure thousands of others, would 
be willing to devote my time to such a campaign if some able 
organizers would start it, 

[ We have dealt with this letter elsewhere.—Ep. Spectator.} 





THE PARLIAMENTARY WAR SAVINGS 
COMMITTEE. 
(To raz Eprron or tax “Srecraron.”)] 
Sir,—Your correspondent “Anxious Patriot” says in his 
letter in your issue of August 2lst,@ propos of the leaflets 
issued by the Parliamentary War Savings Committee: “ How 
many people have either the leaflets or the cookery-book ? 
In the city perhaps most, but out in the country very few 
(though the leaflets lie on the bank oounter).” I have 


inquired to-day at two branch banks in a small country town, 
and in neither had they even heard of the leaflets. They are 
not to be had at the post-oflices in my neighbourhood, nor at 
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the bookstall at the nearest railway station. Is there no hope 

of the leaflets being brought within easy reach of the public? 

If not, of what use was the Committee P—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANOTHER ANxI0U8 ParTRIOT. 





THE GERMAN LOSSES. 
(To rus Eprron or tHe “Specraror.”’] 
Srz,—In the last issue of the Spectator there appears an 
estimate of the number of troops the Germans have in the 
field. This estimate puts the number at 3,200,000. The total 
losses for the full year are put at 1,500,000. All this is quoted 
from Wednesday week’s papers. Further, it is added that 
“at the outset of the war Germany had 8,000,000 men avail- 
able for service, or 9,500,000 including all men of military age, 
the smal! proportion of 3,200,000 aetually in the fighting line 
being explained by the fact that Germany cannot supply more 
than that number with equipment and munitions at the 
moment.” In the paragraph following you comment on the 
above statement by saying: “ This calculation does not include 
troops on the lines of communications, or tell us how many 
men of military age are employed on work of a military 
character and on railways.” There is, however, another 
element to be considered. In a review in the Spectator of 
August 14th on “ Dwellings in Berlin” there is mentioned 
the fact that of all those who in Germany reach the military 
age only fifty-four per cent. are passed as fit. If we take 
those of military age to be 10,000,000, then at the above 
percentage only 5,400,000 would be fit for military service. In 
that case the proportion that 3,200,000 bears to the total is 
much greater. In fact, there would scarcely be enough over for 
the other subordinate duties of holding fortifications, main- 
taining communications, and serving on railways, or any be 
left for the important work of providing munitions, building 
Zeppelins and submarines, and concocting poisonous gases. 
A large number of those rejected as unfit for service at the 
front must be used in other ways. Even when all considera- 
tions are taken into account, the buge percentage of unfits 
seriously lessens Germany’s resources, It is calculated thatin 
Germany every year 1,000,000 young people reach the age of 
eighteen; of these 500,000 are men, but only 270,000 will be 
fit forarms. That is to say, little more than the sixth part 
of the wastage of war will be made up by the new recruits. 
When all this is considered, does not attrition look rather 
more hopeful P—I am, Sir, &c., J. BE. H,. THomson. 
170. Mayfield Road, Edinburgh. 





THE MEANING OF “BOSCHE.” 


(To trax Evriror oy tHe “Srrcratos.”’| 


Srr,—The Allies—Italy and Great Britain, France and Russia 
—have for months been exercising their wits as to the deriva- 
tion of the word “ Bosche.” There was not any doubt that its 
source, or origin, was odious, and that it was a loathing and 
an opprobrious term. A young Alsatian was tried by the 
Germans at the Court of Dessau for writing the word 
“Bosche,” in derision of the Kaiser. The lineal descendants 
of the Huns could not, or did not, publish the definition, 
though they punished the youth. M. Théodore Joran, Pro- 
fessor of History, states in the Revue des Deux Mondes that 
in Littré the meaning of “ Bosche” is given as ulcer: a 
pestilential tumour; in old Picard boche; in Norman bosche ; 
in Bas Breton bos, bosen. The word is evidently derived from 
the Low Latin boscia, boscium. It is attached, according to 
the Professor, to the Latin, bucca, bouche.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dundee. Tuomas OaiLvy. 





HUNS: ANOTHER PROTEST. 
[To raz Epiror or tax “Sprecraror.”’] 
Srr,— May I venture to add another word of protest against 
the attitude of mind to which “8. O.8.” refers in his letter to 
the Spectator of last Saturday? It can add nothing to the 
rightness of our cause, nor to its ultimate assured triumph, to 
belittle the Germans’ contributions to philosophy and science, 
before this sad war cheerfully acknowledged, and to ban their 
music; to speak, as a certain garrulous young lady interested 
in the woman suffrage question does in a recent issue of her 
paper, of the “ barbouwrous German language”; or to stigma- 
tise their trade-marks, as the compilers, presumably cultivated 





people, of the truly wonderful manifesto which found a place 





rte, 
last week in the colums of more than one of our reat daily 


papers do, as the “ Mark of the Beast.” These things are not 
anti-German; they are anti-Christian and anti-common-sey 
and are altogether unworthy of the great and large-minded 
people we English know ourselves to be.—I am, Sir, &e., 


A. M. A, 





THE AMERICAN EXCHANGES, 
[To tHe Epitor or tue “Srecrator.’’} 
Srr,—Your article entitled “The American Exchanges” which 
appeared in the Spectator of August 2lst puts forward 
three ways of discharging our growing indebtedness to 
America—i.ec., by (1) the shipment of gold, (2) the sale of 
American securities, (3) the issue of a British Government 
loan in New York. Might not a fourth way be by free 
British insurance of United States shipping ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
South View, Henfield, Sussex. R. D. Suarp, 





A PROPHECY. 
(To rus Eprror or Tue “ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—The following passage from The Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft, by G. Gissing (1903), surely gives food for 
thought :— 

“T hate and fear Science because of my conviction that for long 
to come, if not for ever, it will be the remorseless enemy of man- 
kind. I see it destroying simplicity and gentleness of life, the 
beauty of the world. 1 see it restoring barbarism under a mask 
of civilization; I see it darkening men’s minds and hardening 
their hearts; I see it bringing a time of vast conflicts, which wii} 
pale into insignificance ‘the thousand wars of old,’ and, as likely 
as not, will whelm all the laborious advances of mankind in blood- 
stained chaos!” (p. 208.) 

In view of recent events, who shall say that this prophecy 
may not be still more fulfilled in the future ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Kingstown. H, Hircuiys. 





DARWINISM AND GERMANISM, 

(To tue Epiton or tus “ Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—Lord Cromer’s reference in your last issue to a German 
conception as “‘an instance of misapplied Darwinism ” recalls 
a striking anticipation (and, by the way, a confirmation of your 
reviewer's point) of the present situation by that really fine 
thinker (to whom nous autres, his pupils, owe so much), the 
late D. G. Ritchie, who in Darwinism and Politics (1889— 
note the date) says at p. 10:— 

“Evolution as applied to the whole of the universe means a 
great deal more than tho principle of natural selection. In the 
wider sense it is professedly applied to the guidance of life by 
Strauss in his famous book The Old Faith and the New, where 
military conquest and social inequalities are expressly defended as 
right, because natural; and nothing but contempt is reserved for 
those who venture to hope for the abolition of war, who look 
beyond the limits of the nation, or who dream of a better social 
order. It might be objected that in these passages we do not 
hear the voice of German science or philosophy, but of that 
reactionary military spirit which has infected the new German 
nation.” 

Can any ono produce from a British writer of repute an 
earlier passage of equal prevision ?—I am, Sir, &e, H. 0. 





ENCOURAGING THE ENEMY. 
[To THe Epiror oF Tue “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—In his book on Popular Government, Maine, writing 
about the American War of Independence, says :— 

“ But the colonists had also reaped signal advantage from the 

encouragements of the British Parliamentary Opposition. If the 
King of France gave ‘aid,’ the English Opposition gave perpetual 
‘comfort’ to the enemies of the King of England. It was a fruit 
of the English party system which was to reappear, amid much 
greater public dangers, in the Peninsular War ; and the revelation 
of domestic facts, the assertion of domestic weakness, were to 
assist the arms of a military tyrant as they had assisted the 
colonists fighting for independence.” 
History repeats itself, but instead of “ Parliamentary 
Opposition” put “Capitalists and Labour.” Instead of 
sinking their differences they are giving comfort to the 
enemy.—I am, Sir, &., G. V. Martyn. 

Sligo, Ireland. 





PRIVATES AND COMMISSIONS. 
{To rux Epitor or tae “Srectrator.”) 
Srr,—The thousands of very junior officers now being accepted 
for commissions must constitute a grave danger unless they 
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~ teavened with men of experience. A large number of 
ssivalen and non-commissioned officers are available and eager 
to attain to higher rank. These men are equal socially, in 
business experience and education ; they are “salted” and have 
practical experience of war; but they are not allowed to 
apply for commissions direct. They must obtain the consent 
of their C.O., who will not give the required permission, as 
naturally he does not wish to part with the pick of his 
men. Lord Derby, in a recent appeal for suitable men to send 
applications for Lancashire battalions, expressly stipulated 
that none would be considered from men serving at the front. 
If caste has anything to do with this, it is a bad look-out for 
ourside. The war has to be won by Territorials, and the average 
town business man, now serving as a private, is quite the equal 
all round of those now receiving commissions. If these men 
had not been so keen to serve their country and had not 
enlisted on the outbreak of war, but had held back, they would 
have been able easily to obtain commissions now, as many of 
them had served in their Territorial regiments. Their applica- 
tions are backed with responsible signatures, such as J.P.’s and 
members of the professions. They should be allowed tosend in 
their forms direct, and these should be judged on their merits 
and the candidates’ service, instead of a system that may have 
been necessary fifty years ago. It was said of Napoleon’s 
army that every soldier carried a Field-Marshal’s baton in 
his knapsack; our privates have not a Second-Lieutenant’s 
commission in theirs.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wittram Jones. 





THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL'S. 
[To rus Epiror or trum “ Srxcraror.”’] 


Sm,—Your correspondent “ H. 8.” (Spectator, August 28th) 
does not make it quite clear why the late G. F. Watts lost the 
chance of decorating the drum of the dome of St, Paul's, 
through the death of Dean Milman. Granted it was so, it is 
still less to the credit of Dean Gregory that Watts was not 
allowed to undertake it, even in fresco. The large fresco he 
did some sixty years ago for the Benchers at Lincoln’s Inn 
has been successfully cleaned. But the artist was probably 
right when he said that mosaic was the proper medium, and 
Watts certainly had the ability to make designs for this. Sir 
William Richmond chose a good material, but his invention 
was weak and the colour gaudy. Alfred Gilbert is perhaps 
the only artist living who bas the genius to carry off such a 
great task successfully, and he, I suppose, is not available.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Franx Grsson. 

8 Chester Terrace, Regent's Park. 

[This correspondence must now cease.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





IN BIRDLAND. 
[To ram Eprrom or tux “ Srecraror.”’} 


Srr,—All lovers of birds will be grateful to “X.” for his 
article in your last issue. It has been my practice for several 
years to scatter each morning a plateful of crumbs upon the 
lawn in front of my study window, and if I have not, like 
St. Francis, preached sermons to “my dear sisters, the 
starlings,” I have at least been a constant observer of the 
manners and dispositions of my guests. In these there is 
great variety. The robin, for instance, whom we all love, is 
really a very quarrelsome fellow. Two cock birds will never 
feed together, but eye one another a foot apart, swollen with 
minute anger, till they rise, and there is a battle in the air. 
The blackbird, handsome as he is, has much of the bully in 
him. He drives other birds away, and would rather miss his 
portion of the feast altogether than allow another of bis kind 
to take his share while he is by. Moreover, he is no feminist, 
but as old-fashioned as St. Paul in his view of the other sex. 
In true male insolence he will banish the hen bird from the 
ground till his turn isdone. Your real gentleman in the party 
is the chaffinch. He always comes alone, never in a hurry, 
never insistent, always a little apart, taking his crumbs with a 
graceful indifference. The wagtail, too, when he comes—as a 
rule he prefers an insect diet—has the air of an aristocrat. 
Unlike the chaffinch, he usually brings his wife. The demo- 
crats, of course, are the sparrows, always there, the common 
folk of the land, but as good as their betters, with a sense that 
the place belongs to them, as though they bad caught the 
spirit of the age. No one molests them; they are happy 








fellows, and the rest take them for granted. Now and again, 
in the winter, you may see a hawfinch, a heavy, clumsy fellow, 
but he comes in as a stranger and is clearly not at home. 
Sometimes the starlings arrive; they are a gregarious lot, 
greedy too, gobbling their food in vulgar haste. It is quaint 
to see the young birds, when almost full grown, squatting 
belpless with their beaks agape till the parent bird packs in 
the food, oblivious, like some other parents we know, that the 
children are older and bigger than they were. Sometimes the 
thrush pays the party a visit, but crumbs are small fare for 
him, and he prefers to tug out of the lawn the long, round 
worms which are his delight, suggesting, as he gulps them 
down, awkward questions to the country rector’s mind, should 
he happen to be meditating on the traditional benevolence of 
the Unseen Power which lies behind Nature's cruelty as well 
as behind its beauty and its interest, with whose existence and 
character we have, too, in these sad times to reconcile in some 
way the warfare not of robins only but of Empires.—I am, 
Sir, &., R. B. TouurnTon. 
Tendring Rectory, Weeley, R.S.O., Essex. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered ef sufficient interest and imporlance te warrant 
publication. 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 





LORD DESBOROUGKE. 
How, Sacarranr: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


Paesmpent : 





The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To assist recruiting for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the Regular 
Forces, or, if of age for Service, who have a genuine reason for 
not — the Regular Army (in the latter case they must sign 
the form of undertaking mentioned in the War Office letter to 
Lord Desborough, dated November 19th, 1914), to form them- 
selves into Volunteer in order to learn, in their spare time, 
the elements of military drill, and rifle shooting. 

(3) To organize the various Volunteer Corps throughout the 
country into Battalions and ee taking as the phical 
basis of such Organization the County area; to provide Rules and 
Regulations for such Volunteer Corps; to secure their military 
efficiency; to act as a connecting link between them and the War 
Office, and to enforce such Regulations as the War Office may 
issue. 

All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








POETRY. 





ENGLAND TO DENMARK: AUGUST, 1915. 


Great little land, old comrades of the sea, 
Salt of its salt, whelps of its Viking brood, 
Sharers with us in its free fearless mood ; 
Narrow your home, world-wide your chivalry ! 
Now call we kin for the past and the years to be, 
Now is the name of righteous Cnut renewed, 
Forgiven and forgot all days of feud, 
In your sure aid and swift sweet sympathy. 


Your forebears ruled us with the wise King’s yoke, 
Your Princess binds us with her Queenly grace, 
To-day your strong sons all our hearts constrain, 
Who could not brook a foul and dastard stroke, 
But swept between, and rather death would face 
Than that sea-murder Danish waves should stain. 


Magdalen College, Ozford. 


Hersert WARREN. 
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THE DIPLOMACY OF THE WAR.* 


Srrict impartiality is a quality which at times receives a 
The so-called impar- 
tiality of those whom Canning satirized as the friends of 
It is 
a vice, which not unfrequently has its origin in love of 
Im- 
partiality may also at times arise from sheer indecision of 
In some cases a man who avows that he has no 
opinion on some subject of first-rate importance stands self- 
condemned either of moral cowardice or of inexcusable 
apathy. There is, however, a form of impartiality which is 
entitled to universal respect. There are men who are both 
capable and desirous of forming deliberate opinions, but who 
none the less wish to weigh with the utmost conscientiousness 
and to the fullest extent the arguments on both sides of a con- 
This frame of 
mind tends in some degree to hypercriticism. It leads the seeker 
after truth to reject all but absolutely first-rate evidence, and 


higher meed of praise than it deserves. 
every country but their own is far from being a virtue. 
notoriety, self-righteousness, or overweening vanity. 


character. 


troversy before arriving at any conclusion. 


eventually to introduce numerous qualifications into the delivery 
of his final judgment. Nevertheless, the deliberate verdict of 
men of this class merits very special attention. The processes 
of ratiocination which they adopt before stating their views are 
in themselves a guarantee that they are not influenced by bias 
or prejudice of any kind, Their final conclusions are, there- 
fore, all the more valuable. Professor Stowell appears to be 
animated by impartiality of this latter type. He has compiled 
a very detailed and perfectly accurate précis of the diplomatic 
correspondence which preceded the war. He does not shirk 
the issues which are involved. His book reaHy covers the 
same ground as that already trodden by the talented author 
of “J’Accuse!” but the extreme moderation with which he 
expresses his opinions, the degree to which he admits 
extenuating circumstances in dealing with political crimes 
and misdemeanours, and the lenity of his final judgments 
stand in strong contrast to the fiery anathemas which the 
author of that remarkable work, after framing a scathing 
indictment of his own countrymen, launches against those 
whom he holds responsible for the catastrophe with which 
the world has now been visited. Englishmen, strong in 
the righteousness of their cause, and firmly convinced that 
in this case they and their Allies are the champions of 
civilization, may perhaps feel surprised at the leniency of 
some of the judgments pronounced, but they will none the 
less rejoice that an authority who approaches the whole 
subject in the calm judicial spirit displayed by Professor 
Stowell has in no case given a decision favourable to, and has 
in almost all cases been distinctly condemnatory of, the 
proceedings of the common foe. 

In a very interesting chapter which deals with the deep 
underlying causes of the war, Professor Stowell says that in 
reality it constitutes a contest between two great rival systems 
of thought—nationalism and internationalism. It is, indeed, 
a fact that whilst the remaining nations of the world have 
been laboriously struggling upwards towards the attainment 
of that broader conception of human society involved in the 
principle of internationalism, and thus strengthening that 
“peace power” which must of necessity be based on a respect 
for international law, Germany’s “mystic conception of the 
divine position of the State,” as Professor Stowell euphemisti- 
cally calls autocracy tn excelsis, has prevented her from co- 
operating in the general movement. She has taken her stand 
on nationalism of the most narrow and exclusive type, the 
basis of which is that the interests of the rest of the human 
race are to be sacrificed to those of Germany. She has 
resolved to hack her own way through to a place in the sun, 
and practically to exclude others from participating in the 
genial warmth of the solar rays. Intent on this object, she 
has for a long time past steadily set her face against all 
proposals tending towards placing the peace of the world on a 
more assured basis than heretofore. Thus, at the Hague, the 
German representative stoutly opposed the principle of obliga- 
tory arbitration, and the German Government has persistently 


* The Diplomacy of the War of 1914. By Ellery C. Stowell, Assistant Pro- 


refused toconsider any arrangements for limitin 
of the Powers of Europe. The tendency of 
has been to consider the observance of treaty 
as a sacred duty, but rather as one to be decide 
policy and the self-interest of the moment. Professor Stowell 
considers “ the German view on this point to be an anachronig 

and, taking into consideration all the aspects of the subj ™ 
the greatest error of mankind.” He is, however, go far ry 
gent to Germany as to sympathize in some degree with ion 
desire for expansion, and to recognize that, inasmuch a8 most 
of the habitable globe has been already more or less a pro. 
priated by other Powers, it is extremely difficult for her to 
expand. He expresses disapproval of the dislike entertained 
by other Powers at the growing ascendancy of the Germans 
at Constantinople. At the same time, he himself supplies an 
excellent reason why that dislike should have been enter. 
tained. If, he says, “England and France could have been 
sure that, once Germany had expanded over these regions 
[t.e., Asia Minor], she would subscribe to their own philosophy 
of the status quo, and not take advantage of this increase of 
strength to make it a fulcrum for a further advance, they 
could doubtless have reached some agreement with her.” 
Unfortunately, no confidence whatever could be felt that there 
was any limit to the aggressive intentions of Germany, ‘To 
this consideration may be added the argument, which would 
certainly have carried great weight amongst influential sections 
of the English public, that all the evidence forthcoming 
pointed to the conclusion that German expansion was g 
designed as to be of exclusive benefit to German commercial 
and political interests, and that German influence was in no 
way exerted, as in the case of English influence in India and 
Egypt, to benefit either civilization in its moral aspects, or the 
true interests of the inhabitants of the countries in which it 
was paramount. In spite, however, of his indulgence, Pro. 
fessor Stowell’s final judgment on the general aims of German 
policy is sufficiently decisive. “Before we yield up our 
cherished ideals,” he says, “ we will strive, by force of arms if 
necessary, to meet the force which that marvellonsly perfected 
national State has thrown against the foundation of our 
international order. We will belp to overthrow the projects 
of such a Government, and recognize none that will not live 
within the same community of common international ideas.” 

Professor Stowell examines at length the question where 
the responsibility for the war really rests. He experiences a 
great, perhaps a somewhat excessive, difficulty in “ deter. 
mining with any degree of accuracy which party is the 
aggressor in any conflict.” He takes the charitable view of 
holding that Germany did not really wish for war, which is 
probably true if she could have gained a complete diplomatic 
triumph over the rest of Europe without fizhting. Bui, 
inasmuch as this was obviously impossible, Professor Stowell 
thinks that Germany, by refusing to enter into a Conference 
with a view to settling the acute point of difference between 
Russia and Austria, incurred the largest share of blame. He 
brushes aside the flimsy excuses offered by the German 
Government for their treatment of Belgium. There is, in fact, 
not a tittle of evidence to support the German contention that, 
if they had not entered Belgian territory, the French would 
have done so. The real reason for the action of Germany in 
this connexion was explained in a significant remark which 
Herr von Jagow let fali, on August 3rd, in conversation with 
Baron Beyens, the Belgian Minister at Berlin, when the 
latter alluded to the fact that “the French frontier is of such 
an extent as to make a passage through Belgium avoidable.” 
Herr von Jagow naively replied : “ But that frontier is too well 
fortified.” Moreover, no excuses based on after-thoughts can 
obliterate the impression made by the German Chancellor's 
very explicit statement to the Reichstag on Angust 4th. 
“Necessity,” he said, “knows no law. Our troops have 
occupied Luxemburg and have possibly already entered on 
Belgian soil. Gentlemen, that is a breach of international 
law.” Mr. Roosevelt has said: “It will never be possible in 
any war to commit a clearer breach of international morality 
than that committed in the invasion of Belgium.” Professor 
Stowell’s view, though expressed in somewhat less decisive 
language, is substantially the same as that of Mr. Roosevelt. 

Professor Stowell strongly condemns the proceedings of 
Austria, notably because “she concealed her intentions and 
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tried to lull to rest the suspicions of the Powers, while sbe 
prepared an ultimatum to Serbia, which she knew could not 
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ibly be accepted.” He does not altogether acquit Russia 


of blame. He thinks her military preparations were “ pre- 
eipitate,” but he adds that “never did country have greater 
provocation.” He admits that Russia displayed a “most 
ynasually conciliatory disposition” in the face of Austria’s 
arbitrary and high-handed proceedings. As regards France, 
be thinks that the French Government “does not seem to 
have been as active in working for peace as England and 
Italy,” @ circumstance which be explains by maintaining that 
the French Ministers were from the outset clearly of opinion 
that the only hope of peace lay in the Emtente Powers making 
a firm stand against the Austro-German demands. 

Professor Stowell, of course, acquits England of all respon- 
sibility for the war. Indeed, he goes so far as to say: “It is 
very possible that the French and English statesmen might 
have hit upon some plan to prevent the outbreak of the war, 
but my thorough examination of the documents and my study 
of Eoropean politics have not made it possible for me to dis- 
cover wherein that possibility lay.” All Englishmen will read 
with pride and pleasure the glowing tribute which Professor 
Stowell pays to Sir Edward Grey's diplomacy. “On the whole,” 
be says, “I believe, unsuccessful as the event proved, Sir 
Edward Grey's diplomacy, as pourtrayed in the British White 
Papers, will stand forth as one of England’s glories and as a 
pattern for generations to come.” In point of fact, what 
German statesmen hoped and expected from the first was that 
England would adopt the dastardly policy of throwing over 
her Allies, and declaring in effect that she would in no 
circumstances take part in the contest. At that exorbitant 
price, peace might perhaps have for a time been preserved. 
The rage against England is largely due to the fact that 
the Germans wholly misunderstood the character both of the 
English Ministers and of the English nation. 

The whole of the facts connected with the negotiations 
which preceded the war are so well known to the public, and 
have been so thoroughly discussed from every point of view, 
that it is unnecessary here to do more than draw attention 
to one or two salient features. 

In the last chapter of his book, Professor Stowell propounds 
anumber of questions, to some of which he gives answers, 
whilst others he considers must, in view of the scantiness of 
the available information, remain unanswered. In the former 
eategory is the question, “ Did the German Government know 
the contents of the Austrian Note to Serbia before it was pre- 
sented.” Professor Stowell’s reply is as follows: “Iam con- 
vineed that the German Government spoke the truth and 
that the Note was not previously communicated. From an 
examination it would seem probable that this ignorance was 
prearranged.” But in the “ Questions without Answers” 
Professor Stowell includes this query : “ Did Von Tschirschky, 
the German Ambassador at Vienna, telegraph the contents 
of the Austrian Note to the Kaiser before it was presented to 
Serbia?” Now, Sir Maurice de Bunsen, the British Ambas- 
sedor at Vienna, states categorically that, “although he was 
unable to verify it, he had private information that the 
German Ambassador knew the text of the Austrian ultimatum 
before it was despatched, and telegraphed it to the German 
Emperor.” Dealing with this statement, Professor Stowell 
remarks: “If there should prove to be any truth in this 
allegation, it would have an important bearing upon the 
responsibility of the Kaiser, and show that Germany was 
afflicted with a secret or irresponsible diplomacy similar to 
that which was the curse of the old régime in France.” 

Professor Stowell is possibly not very fully informed as 
regards the methods adopted by German diplomacy; neither 
perhaps does he realize the fact that that diplomacy comes 
into Court with a damning record for tortuous proceedings, 
dating from the days of Frederic the Great, such as is 
wnparalleled in the history of any other country. It is notorious 
that the “secret and irresponsible diplomacy,” at which 
Professor Stowell merely hints, actually exists. At Oairo, the 

agent employed was Baron Oppenheim. It is generally 
believed that Baron von Kiihlmann occupied a similar position 
in London. It cannot be doubted that there were other agents 
in every capital of the world. Inasmuch as their principal 
function was to communicate direct to the Kaiser over the 
heads of their chiefs, it can readily be understood that this 
pernicious system often led to much friction. The fact of its 
existence, however, renders it not merely highly probable, but 
almost certain, that Sir Maurice de Bunsen’s information was 





perfectly correct. It would be quite in accordance with 
German methods that the Austrian Note should bave been 
received at Berlin, but that Herr von Jagow should have been 
designedly kept in ignorance of its contents in order that, in 
dealing with the foreign diplomatists, he should be able to say 
that the German Foreign Office had not been consulted before 
it was delivered to Serbia. 

Professor Stowell discusses at length the vexed question 
whether Sir Edward Grey should or should not have yielded 
to French and Russian pressure to the extent of declaring, 
at an early stage of the negotiations, the intention of England 
to support the Dual Alliance. He was at first inclined to 
think that such a declaration should have been made, but 
eventually came to the conclusion that the course which Sir 
Edward Grey pursued was unquestionably right. Apart 
from any considerations based on the necessity of securing 
the general support of the public in England, any opinion on 
this subject must to a great extent depend upon what view is 
held as to the sincerity of the German statesmen when they 
declared their wish to avoid war. Sir Edward Grey believed 
that they were sincere, and, if he was right, the policy which 
he pursued was unquestionably the best. On the other hand, 
as Mr. Oliver pertinently remarks, speaking of this episode 
in his Ordeal by Battle, “there are some practical dis- 
advantages in being a gentleman.” CROMER. 





THE MACHINERY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW.* 

A TREATISE on international law which bears “1915” on its 
title-page must be largely a lament over its violation in 
almost every particular by one group of the present belli- 
gerents. For any respect that Germany has paid to the 
rules recently signed by forty States she might as well 
have publicly burned them. Dr. Phillipson in his new volume 
contends, indeed, that every infringement of international law, 
if it “ is recognized as such, implies its existence, its validity, 
and its applicability.” In that case the German soldier and 
the German submarine may claim to have done more for its 
ultimate recognition than all the experts who have written 
upon it, Every prohibition established by long custom or 
expressly agreed to at the Hague has been flagrantly dis- 
regarded, and the obligation of a belligerent to regard any law 
whatever as binding on him has been openly denied on the 
paramount plea of “ military necessity.” Sir John Macdonel), 
who contributes an imtroduction to Dr. Phillipson’s book, 
finds a fragment of consolation in the fact that “the contra- 
ventions have been chiefly by one belligerent.” Undoubtedly 
the situation would have been worse than it is if the 
Allies had followed the example of the enemy. In that case 
the restorers of international law would have had even a 
harder task than that which now awaits them. Then they 
would have bad to preach mercy and good faith to an un- 
believing Europe. Now they will only have to reeommend it 
to a Europe which, with two exceptions, is converted before- 
hand. The maintenance of public law is one of the chief 
ends which the Allies have steadily kept in view since the day 
on which they declared war. But their task will not be ended 
when Dr. Phillipson’s hopes are realized and the victors have 
imposed “on the vanquished the necessary pecuniary indem- 
nities,” have introduced “desirable alterations and re- 
adjustments in their territorial and political systems,” bave 
insisted on “ certain limitations as to armaments and military 
and naval policy generally,” and have inflicted due punish- 
ment on “those responsible for the atrocities that were per- 
petrated.” There are difficulties enough ahead in con- 
nexion with this part of the res¢ttlement that must follow 
upon the war. But they are trifling by the side of those that 
will present themselves when the atithority of international law 
has been re-established, and some future Conference comes to 
consider how any further violations of it are to be prevented, 
Dr. Phillipson does not attempt to underrate the difficulty 
of the problem that will then present itself. He hopes much 
from the fact that the deliberations of the Powers will 
be “less dominated by... the tyrannical exigencies of 
belligerent interests.” In other words, a great deal more 
attention will be paid to the interests of neutrals. But in 
proportion as this is done future belligerents will be tempted 
to play their old game and treat the new Conventions with 

















* International Law and the Great War. By Coleman Phillipson, LL.D. With 
an Introduction by Sir John Macdonell, K.C.B. Loudon: ‘I. Fisher Unwia, 
(15s, net.) 
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the indifference which Germany has shown for a year past to 
the Hague Conventions. This objection has not escaped 
Dr. Phillipson. He looks forward to a time when the new 
Conventions that the Powers will institute, the old Conven- 
tions that they will renew, and the long-established customary 
law of nations will “be so fortified and their sanctions made 
so strong through the jurisdiction of a world tribunal that 
the evil consequences following their violation will outweigh 
the gain expected from their breach. Only by such a con- 
summation will a fairer world arise and a true community of 
States come into existence.” 

We do not wonder that Sir John Macdonell “shrinks” 
from the consequences of these proposals, and fears that they 
“might lead to more wars than they stopped.” A force which 
is at the orders of an international tribunal must be made up 
of troops contributed proportionally by the Powers; they 
must all concur in the appointment of the commander-in- 
chief; and this international army must be used solely 
for the suppression of express violations of the law it is 
created to enforce. If a tribunal constituted for this purpose, 
and furnished with this instrument for carrying out its decrees, 
had existed in July, 1914, what would have been its position 
when the Germans crossed the Belgiun frontier? There 
would have been a clear case for its intervention, for Germany 
had torn up a European treaty; and, in Dr. Phillipson’s 
opinion, it would have been the duty of the International 
Court to take care that the evil consequences of this illegal 
act should outweigh any gain that its authors could expect 
from it. The judges would have been called together, the 
arguments on each side would have been laid before them by 
the representatives of the Powers interested in the decision, 
and in the end judgment would have been given. By 
this time perhaps the retreat from Mons would have been 
carried out and the tremendous strength of the German attack 
would have been disclosed. Unless the force at the disposal 
of the Court had been a match for the German Army its 
remonstrances would have gained no attention. But it is in 
the highest degree improbable that these remonstrances 
would ever have been offered. Germany on the one side 
and the Allies on the other would have paid no attention 
to them, and the chief desire of the neutral Powers would 
have been to commit themselves to no opinion on the 
acts of the belligerents. The United States, as the chief 
neutral Power, would have shaped the policy of the rest, 
and the motives which have determined Mr. Wilson’s 
attitude would equally have influenced the other neutrals. 
Even if one of them had been bold enough to suggest armed 
intervention, it would have fallen to the ground for want of 
a seconder as soon as the realities of the situation had been 
grasped. Sir John Macdonell would substitute for the “ Armed 
Neutrality,” which is the name he gives to Dr. Phillipson’s plan, 
the creation of an “Organized Neutrality,” in which every 
State should claim the right to condemn, “if possible in con- 
cert with others, any conduct abhorrent and detrimental to 
all.” It is not, he says, minding one’s own business to see 
“ foul deeds done without protest from the Governments look- 
ing on.” It is to be feared that this method, though less 
dangerous than the other, would be no more efficacious. 
The first desire of a neutral Power is to keep outside the 
range of conflict. Its subjects may speak their minds 
about the conduct of either belligerent—though even this 
was discouraged by the Government of the United States 
early in the present war—but, except where neutral interests 
are seriously threatened, the Executive is usually careful 
to maintain a judicious silence. What a neutral Power 
ordinarily most dreads is the being driven by circumstances to 
take up arms on one side or the other. During the last year 
Germany has given abundant cause for censure in almost every 
step that she has taken. Yet not only has this drawn out no 
protest from any neutral State, but one or two of them have not 
yet made up their minds, if they intervene at all, on which side 
it shall be. It is not, we are inclined to say, during the progress 
of a war that the authority of international law can be best 
vindicated. It is rather in the intervals of peace—intervals 
which happily tend to grow longer and longer—that the 
European Powers can hope to find opportunities of devising 
ways of making war less inhuman than, owing largely to new 
developments of military science, it has of late tended to 
become. So far as this end is within reach it must be 
gained by persuasion rather than by compulsion, anless we 
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are prepared to give up that “plenary, whole and entire 
power, authority, prerogative, and jurisdiction and final deter. 
mination of all causes,” which is claimed for England in an 
old statute, and, if still claimed, must be conceded to others. 

We have lingered so long on the threshold of Dr. 
Phillipson’s book that we have not space to go far into it 
But we can promise our readers that they will find in it, 
very clear statement of the many controversies with neutraj 
Governments which have been started in the period that the 
war has already covered. Seven chapters are given to proving 
that the atrocious methods of warfare employed by the 
Germans are contrary to international law as recognized by 
all civilized States. War is primarily a relation between 
States, and “only secondarily, and then only for certain 
limited purposes, a relation between individuals.” The 
Germans have delighted in making war as much a relation 
between individuals.as between States. Their victories in the 
field have been only a prelude to similar “ victories” over the 
lives and properties of non-combatants, including women and 
children and wounded soldiers. Under this new code no 
considerations of humanity, of justice, of treaty obligations 
are allowed a hearing. War “is no longer a mere duel, it isa 
death grapple.” It is one of the many instances of English 
blindness to German designs that the German War Manual 
issued in 1902 plainly states that war is not to be limited 
to attacks on the armed forces of the enemies; “it must 
also aim at the destruction of the whole of his material and 
moral or spiritual resources.” But though this theory of 
warfare was not expressly proclaimed till recent years, it 
was acted on in 1870-71. The excesses of those years excited 
little attention in this country, owing probably to the short- 
sighted sympathy then largely felt for the destroyers of 
the Second Empire. But Bluntschli, successively Professor 
of International Law at Munich and Heidelberg, compares 
the conduct of the German troops in those two years te 
the atrocities of the Thirty Years’ War. Much of Dr, 
Phillipson’s volume is concerned with the comparative 
rights of neutral and belligerent States. On this point 
there is very little to add to the singularly candid words 
of Mr. Bryan last January. The Government of the United 
States, he told the Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, “when neutral, has stood for a restricted 
list of absolute and conditional contraband; as a belligerent 
we have contended for a liberal list.” It is useless to expect 
complete agreement between Powers in these positions upon 
such questions as the right of search, the rule of continuous 
voyage, or the distinction between absolute and conditional 
contraband. For a long time to come the maintenance of 
friendly relations between neutrals and belligerents seems 
likely to depend largely upon the temper and self-control of 
the respective Secretaries of State. On these and similar 
matters International Law and the Great War will be found 
full of interest. 





THE IRISH ABROAD.* 


Mr. O’Donn&LL, with admirable ambition, has chosen for his 
latest book a subject which is almost without limits. He 
writes of the Irishman abroad—that is to say, of the Irishman 
“in England, Scotland, Wales, France, Spain, and the British 
Colonies, anywhere, indeed, saving in his own country "—from 
the time of the earliest authenticated emigration up to the 
present day. Mr. O’Donnell’s mind is rather historical than 
critical; he is more concerned with the type than with the in- 
dividual : it is, therefore, in its tracing of the general direction 
of Irish emigration that the interest of the book chiefly lies, 
rather than in those chapters which are, with doubtful wisdom, 
given over to the enumeration of Irish men and women of 
note. 

With regard to the development of the Irish colonies in 
England, Mr. O’Donnell states, without naming his authority, 
that Bristol was the first of the English towns to receive any 
great influx of Irish settlers. It became, by reason of its 
geographical position, the home of many traders, chiefly of 
Anglo-Celtic extraction, and of the Irish soldiery, who 
wandered down the main roads after the wars in Wales. The 
Liverpool Irish, who, as a result of the increase of trade and 
the appalling poverty of Liverpool, afterwards spread to 
Manchester, were of a different type, for the most part 
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manual labourers, attracted by the industries and shipping of 

in and woollen goods. The Irish emigrants of the seven- 
teenth century do not seem to have taken kindly to the 
English provinces: probably their Roman Catholicism and 
the universal hostility towards them, by leading them to seek 
out their own countrymen, brought them to the larger towns 
and to the Continent. It is a little difficult, however, to 
disentangle true historical causes from Mr. O’Donnell’s keen 

‘udice; so passionate is his love for Ireland, so deep-seated 
his dislike of England, that he writes with overwhelming 
bitterness, and in every case attributes to the English the 
basest motives. He assures us, for example, that the Irish 
immigrants were “ purposely compelled” to inhabit the slums 
of Liverpool, whereas their extreme indigence would, even 
without any illwill on the part of the authorities, have 
necessitated their occupation of the poorest dwellings; again, 
that the representatives of the City of London Companies had 
“no sense of art, of poetry, of literature, of pity, of honour, of 
anything save of making and hoarding up money.” These are 
ill-considered statements; and the same bitterness mars the 
otherwise humorous account of the calling out of special 
eonstables in 1848 :— 

“So fearful were the authorities that the ‘wild’ Irishmen, as 
they were generally—and fallaciously—deemed, would ‘kick over 
the traces’ and create a riot, that extraordinary precautions were 
taken, and in addition to large bodies of extra police being brought 
to London from the provinces, thouzands of special constables, 
either in their dotage or hardly out of short trousers, were ‘ sworn 
in” An odder or more ludicrous exhibition than that of London's 
hastily improvised police on duty cannot be imagined. And the 
professional element on this occasion was, perbaps, hardly less 
comic, Its members stalking along on either side of the pro- 
cossion—their ponderous arms keeping time to the ambling, 
mechanical stride of their big, ungainly feet, their narrow brimmed, 
chimney-pot hats balanced with the greatest exactitude at pre- 
cisely the same angle on their highly elevated heads—were 
oblivious of everything saving their own dignity and importance, 
and sublimely indifferent to the frantic endeavours of their 
amateur comrades to keep back the crowds that lined the streets; 
whilst the said amateur force, all heights, and widths, and ages, 

in all styles—in baggy trousers, tight trousers, black 
trousers, audaciously checked trousers; with wasp waists, with no 
waists ; and consisting of dudes, parsons, artists, clerks (all carrying 
truncheons, which, had matters really come to a crisis, would have 
been wrenched from their grasp and laid across their heads in the 
twinkling of an eye), tried to appear professional and failed 
dismally.” 

By way of comment on this traditional dislike of the 
English it is worth while to compare Mr. O’Donnell’s account 
of the defence of Ulster against Elizabeth with the Times of 
June 30th. Mr. O’Donnell has devoted some considerable 
space to the history of the famous Hugh Roe O’Donnell, the 
hero of the national song which “ is still played and sung in 
all parts of Ireland by every true-blooded Celt” :— 

“On with O’Donnell, then, 

Fight the old fight again ; 

Sons of Tir-Conaill, all valiant and true! 

Make the false Saxon feel 

Erin’s avenging stecl ! 

Strike for your country—O'Donnell Abu!” 
Hugh Roe was indeed a most romantic figure, whose 
antagonism to England was so deep that, after his defeat by 
Mountjoy at the battle of Kinsale, he even travelled to Spain 
seeking help from Philip III. Butthe war in the Netherlands 
prevented the help which might have been forthcoming, and 
Hugh Roe died suddenly at Simancas, his death being popu- 
larly attributed to poison. Fifteen years of his short life he 
had spent in struggling against England, against the brutal 
eviction of the Roman Catholics, and for the freedom of 
Ulster from the hated Anglo-Scotch settlers. And this is the 
notice from the Times :— 
_ “Captain George O’Donel Thomas-O’Donel . . . was gazetted 
in 1906 from the Militia to the 4th Royal Fusiliers, in which he 
served until he was killed in action in Flanders on June 16th. 
- » . He was twice mentioned in Sir J. French’s dispatches and 
was also given the Military Star, . . . He was the representative 
of one of the oldest and most celebrated families in the North of 
Ireland, being a descendant of the great Hugh Roe O’Donel, who 
so long defied all the efforts of Queen Elizabeth to subdue Ulster.” 
Here, then, is the present respite from the old quarrel ; this 
is the friendship of those who before were at enmity between 
themselves. By “the Irish abroad” we now mean the Irish 
in France, in Belgium, in the Dardanelles—the two hundred 
and fifty thousand Irish who, throughout the world, are still 
defending their great ideal of liberty. 
Mr. O'Donnell is at his best when writing of the Irish on 
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the Continent, for he is then able to free himself from all 
bitterness; and in reading his accounts of the separate regi- 
ments of the Irish Brigade in France we are inspired by bis 
enthusiasm. Then, as now, the Irish were magnificent 
fighters, men of whom one of Marlborough’s Staff is alleged 
to have said: “ There is no counting on anything when thoso 
Irish firebrands are about. They appear when least expected, 
do what is least expected, and render tactics, strategies, and 
generals equally hopeless and abortive. There is one thing 
to be thankful for, however, their recruiting ground is a long 
way off.” In Spain religions Colleges for Irish priests have 
flourished since 1592, and Mr. O’Donuell is doubtless right in 
assuming that the connexion between the two countries has 
been throughout almost entirely one of religion; but we 
cannot refrain from challenging his statement that “the 
priest is a very much greater force in the everyday life of the 
layman in Spain than in Ireland.” Outside Europe also the 
Irish travelled at an early date, and Mr. O’Donnell’s account 
of their traditional discovery of America is full of interest :— 

“According to tradition, the first Irishmen to visit America 
were two sailors, Barind and Mernoc, who landed on the Easteru 
shores of the Northern Continent about a.p. 500, and, after pene- 
trating a few miles inland in search of food and water, returned 
to Ireland. The news of their discovery exciting the liveliest 
interest and curiosity, St. Brendan, a native of Kerry, and an old 
pep of Bishop Ere, fitted up an expedition, and sailod from 

ount Brandon, about seven miles from Dingle, He had with 

him a crew of about sixty men, mostly monks—for monks in those 
days could turn their hands to anything—and, after a voyage 
lasting many weeks, reached, what some affirm to have been, tie 
Eastern coast of North America, ‘They penetrated into the interior 
for fifteen days, and, returning to their ship laden with fruit and 
the flesh of many animals of a species entirely unknown to them, 
retraced their course to Ireland. Their landing-place they had 
named Hy-Breasail, and from tbeir description of the interior 
of the country they had explored—its climate, birds, and anima!s 
—it certainly bore a far closer resemblance to the Southern than 
to the Northern Continent.” 
In the colonization of Australia the Irish have played an 
important part; in India their record is almost entirely 
military; in Canada they have been, and are, comparatively 
few in number. 

The scope of Mr. O’Donnell’s subject is so broad, the amount 
of material which he bas collected so immense, that, when he 
comes to deal with more recent years, each separate chapter 
is a book in itself. All the great crowd of “ Present-Dav 
Irish Men and Women of Note in England” are assembled 
in some fourteen pages—soldiers, sailors, dramatists, actors, 
authors, musicians, and artists. 

It would, of course, have been impossible for Mr. O'Donnell 
to do equal justice to every side of his great subject. On the 
whole, he bas held the balance truly, giving no undue weight 
to any one period or profession. His style is adequate, his 
index admirable; only, in a book which points out side-issues 
on every page, and inspires us throughout with a desire for 
further knowledge, it would have been wise to include a 
bibliography. 





THE CRISIS AND THE SETTLEMENT.* 


Srx lectures which were delivered at Bedford College last 
spring, under the scheme for Imperial studies in the University 
of London, bave been collected and published under the bigh- 
sounding title of The International Crisis in its Ethical and 
Psychological Aspects.' The subjects and authors are “ The 
Morality of Strife in its Relation to the War,” by Eleanor M. 
Sidgwick; “ Herd Instinct and the War,” by Gilbert Murray; 
“International Morality; the United States of Europe,” by 
A. C. Bradley; “ The Changing Mind of a Nation at War,” 
by L. P. Jacks; “ War and Hatred,” by G. F. Stont; and 
“Patriotism in the Perfect State,” by B. It 
would be an impertinence to criticize these eminent thinkers 
in the space at our disposal, and we need only say that those 
who have time to spare from the more immediate problem of 
how to beat Germany will find much food for reflection in 
this interesting volume. The same may be said of Mr. J. A. 
Hobson’s able but academic study, Towards International 
Government, of “the chief proposals for securing a durable 
peace on a basis of better international relations after this war 
has been brought to an end, and terms of settlement have 
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been arranged”; probably we should seriously disagree with 
Mr. Hobson as to the date and nature of those terms. We 
would commend to his notice the words used by Lord Esher 
in his brief preface to Mr. Fayle’s similar but more concrete 
discussion of The Great Settlement* :— 


“ During the war I have lived much with the French Armies 
and among the French people. There is no soldier of France, and 
very few of her men and women, to whom the issues at stake are 
not pellucidly clear. Their agony and sacrifice of wealth, of 
blood, 1 and of life, are not laid upon the altar of ambition. They 
are not offered for territory or power, for commercial predomi- 
nance, or to impose French ideas upon mankind. They are a 
contribution by France of her youth and manhood, of the tears of 
her women and children, to the cause of freedom, and the inherent 
right of free races and free nations to live their own lives in their 
own manner. This is the supreme objective of the war. No 
diplomatic compromises, no shuffling of the European cards, no 
redrawing of the map of Europe, in the narrower interests of this 
or that Great Power, that fails to secure it, will prove to be more 
than an armed and minatory truce.” 





CHARACTER SKETCHES OF THE WAR 
Tue editor of the Daily News seems to have inherited the 
mantle which fell from the shoulders of the late Mr. W. T. 
Stead. The readable and incisive character-sketches which 
Mr. Gardiner has published under the title of The War Lords, 
like his previous collections, remind us strongly of the similar 
articles which used to form so interesting a feature of the 
Review of Reviews. Mr. Gardiner has, in earlier volumes of 
the same type, approved himself a master in the art of 
building up a personality out of numerous anecdotes and 
hints which, taken singly, would searcely seem worthy of more 
than passing note in a “London letter.” In his latest 
volume he deals with the protagonists in the present war— 
with Sovereigns like the Kaiser, the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
and King Albert, with statesmen like President Wilson and 
M. Venezelos, with soldiers like General Botha, Sir John 
French, and General Joffre. His touch is light and his 
characterization shrewd; the result is journalism of so 
interesting a type that it well deserves the more permanent 
shape which is now given to it in this volume of the “ Way- 
farers’ Library.” The underlying idea of the book is that, 
as most of us have discovered, we are going through 
experiences which will make a profound impression on the 
organization of society :— 

“When the shipwreck is over and wo set about rebuilding 
civilization the world will find itself in possession of a most 
unsuspected stock of ideas. Great movements of thought are 
always independent of our conscious volition. They are driven, 
like the tides, by external stimulus, and the events through which 
we are passing are changing the orientation of thought. You 
cannot go into the House of Commons in these days without 
realising that we are passing through an internal revolution as 
well asa world crisis, We have got right down to the bedrock of 
things, and all the nice scheme of special privileges, vested 
interests, private prerogatives, is swept away. The individual 
has gone under. There is only one life, the life of the State, that 
concerns us. ... The only political doctrine extant is the doctrine 
of the collective necessity, We are discovering that in the face 
of that necessity we have no individual rights or possessions that 
= State cannot resume almost without so much as a ‘by your 

eave, 
We are not quite so sure as Mr. Gardiner seems to be that 
this condition of affairs will persist after the stress which 
gives rise to it has passed away. But whether or not we 
accept all his facts or subscribe to all his opinions, we can 
recommend Mr. Gardiner’s book as a very entertaining stop- 
gup for the intervals of war news. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Mr. Epaar CramMonpD, whose remarkable statistical 
papers we have had occasion to notice more than once of 
recent years, has a striking article on “‘ High Finance’ and 
the Danger of Premature Peace” in the Nineteenth Century. 
He believes that the immensely powerful financial interests in 
the United States and in this country are being used, in con- 
junction with other influences, to compel an immediate and in- 
conclusive peace, and that the pessimists in this country are 
unconsciously playing the game of Germany and facilitating 
a settlement on the basis of the status quo ante bellum. It is 
the aim of his article to prove the danger of such a settlement, 
and concurrently the urgent need of Germany to bring it 
about, as shown in her war wastage in men, the approaching 
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depletion of her food supplies, the loss of her foreign trade, the 
increasing shortage of her supplies of war material—th, h 
here he admits the data to be obscure—and the shock to her 
internal credit. The whole scheme of German war finance 
was based upon the complete and speedy success of German 
arms—t.e., within a year or fifteen months—and Mr. Cram. 
mond is of opinion that the prolongation of the war through 
another winter will destroy Prussian militarism. He does not 
minimize the appalling amount of suffering and destruction 
which it has brought on the world :— 

ri In twelve months Prussian militarism has caused the death or 

maiming of nearly nine millions of men and the destruction of 
about £10,000,000,000 of the world’s wealth. If Germany had 
been the winner of this war she would have known how to make 
the losers pay. The question which it is very much in the power 
of the British people to decide is whether Germany is to be 
punished or whether she is to be allowed to escape the penalty of 
her crime —_—-< the world, because her punishment cannot be 
accomplished without inflicting further enormous losses 
certain great financial interests. It is our duty to sweep aside all 
influences and considerations which stand in the way of the 
destruction of Prussian militarism. At an immense cost we have 
transformed our industrial organisation from a commercial basis 
toa war basis, and we are only just beginning to reap the full 
benefit of this tremendous effort. Our test danger now is 
that we may allow ourselves to be ‘bluffed’ into a premature and 
inconclusive peace. We hold the winning position, and all we have 
to do is to stand fast with our Allies.” 
The article will be regarded by some critics as too optimistic, 
but the figures given are worth attentive study, and Mr. 
Crammond’s warnings are well needed. We may note a 
very interesting supplement to the article in the Morning 
Post of September Ist, in which Mr. Crammond examines 
the figures of the German losses put out last week—— 
Of the two articles on “Our Relations with the United 
States,” that by Sir John Macdonell urges the establishment 
of an Anglo-American Tribunal in prize cases at once, 
“thereby proving as nothing else could prove our readiness 
to act fairly and equitably to neutrals.” He notes that the 
chief decisions which can be invoked in favour of belligerents’ 
rights are those of United States Courts during the Civil 
War, “ decisions which, it may be assumed, will not be lightly 
disregarded by American lawyers,” and suggests that the 
admission of the United States Government that in the 
altered circumstances of commerce and with new forms of 
warfare the old rules must be somewhat modified, should be 
made the basis of an agreement between both countries as to 
the modifications required by the change of circumstances in 
the old rules as to contraband and blockade-——Sir Francis 
Piggott discusses the new Proclamation making cotton con- 
traband of war, denies that the critics of our Government 
have won a victory, and notes, as we have done in these 
columns, the strong belief of the Americans in the virtue 
of strict precedent and technical terms.——Mr. Ellis Barker, 
in a long article headed “ How America Became a Nation 
in Arms,” finds useful lessons for us in the present 
crisis. To summarize his contentions very briefly, the North 
“muddled through” and saved the United States through 
one-man government—which was implied in the Constitution 
of the Republic—and conscription. But while admitting that 
Lincoln saved the Union, he denies him more than moderate 
ability. He was “a man of sterling character, and a great 
citizen,” but “scarcely a statesman of the very first rank.” 
We differ profoundly from this estimate of the greatest of all 
Americans. And when Mr. Ellis Barker declares that, since 
war is a one-man business, Great Britain now needs s 
Dictator for her salvation, we may remind him of what 
Lincoln himself said on the subject in a letter to General 
Hooker, on his appointment to command the Army of the 
Potomac :— 

“T have heard, in such a way as to believe it, of your recently 
saying that both the army and the Government needed a dictator. 
Of course, it was not for this, but in spite of it, that I have given 
you the command. Only those generals who gain successes can 
set up dictators. What I now ask of you is military success, and 
I will risk the dictatorship. The Government will support you 
to the utmost of its ability, which is neither more nor less 
it has done and will do for allcommanders. I much fear that the 
spirit, which you have aided to infuse into the army, of criticising 
their commander and withholding confidence from him, will now 
turn upon you. I shall assist you as far as I can to put it down. 
Neither you nor Napoleon, if he were alive again, could get any 
good out of an army while such a spirit prevails in it. And now 
beware of rashness. Beware of rashness, but with energy and 
sleepless vigilance go forward and give us victories.” 


—Sir Alfred Sharpe pleads for the adoption of a definite 
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forward policy in the Balkans by the Quadruple Entente on 
the basis of liberal concessions to Bulgaria. His postscript 
takes a more optimistic view of the formation of a Balkan 
than the latest news seems to warrant.——Captain 
BN. Bennett describes his recent experiences in Serbia in 
» most interesting paper. We may specially note his remarks 
on hospital management, with regard to which he offers 
some practical suggestions, and on the good treatment of the 
Austrian prisoners. Like Sir Alfred Sharpe, he insists on 
the need of a liberal treatment of Bulgaria in view of 
the incalculable importance of her intervention on the 
side of the Allies——We may also mention Mr. Roderick 
Jones's personal impression of General Botha, in which his 
pboman as well as his statesmanlike qualities are well brought 
oat; Sir Harry Johnston’s clever but to us wholly uncon- 
yincing symposium on “ God and Humanity”; and the Abbé 
Dimnet’s study of Mme. de Staél in the light of recent events. 

In the Contemporary Review Sir John Macdonell, disclaim- 
ing the idea of joining in the speculations now common as to 
the terms of the peace at the close of this war, turns his 
attention to the past. The result of his survey of “ modern 
treaties of peace” is not reassuring; modern treaties are not 
ealy necessarily more complex, but in many ways they mark 
a declension from earlier standards. But while he pronounces 
no nation to be free from reproach in exacting hard terms 
from a vanquished foe, he expressly declares that, “with the 
exception of those treaties terminating wars in which Prussia 
was unsuccessful, no nation bas so consistently from the days 
of the Great Elector pressed her demands on the conclusion 
of peace as she has done.” Sir John Macdonell concludes on 
anote of despondency :— 

“The world seems to have moved back. There are new perils 
without new safeguards—at all events, those provided by treaties 
af peace. There is the conflict between the desire for territorial 
expansion and large empires and the aspirations of nationalities 
leading to political Particularism, There is the exaltation of the 
State as an end in iteelf, and not as a stage in the development 
of a higher organisation embracing several States, and, one 
far-off day, perbaps embsacing all. ‘Tihere is the importa- 
tion of the racial element into political relations, with a revival of 
feelings not unlike what existed when ‘enemy’ and ‘alien’ 
were synonymous. The growth of industrialism, which pro- 
mised , has brought with it envy and jealousy: States need 
te be‘ protected ’ against each other, as if international trade were 
not a benefit to all concerned, but a victory to some and an injury 
te others. While science and literature and art are becoming 
cosmopolitan ; while capital and labour observe no frontier lines, 
political Particularism tends to be more pronounced. We look in 
vain for constructive treaties of ce; those which form new ties 
between countries and uproot the causes of war. To do this not 
ealy should they renew severed engagements, they should provide 
for the open discussion and pacific settlement of future difficulties, 
for partial disarmament—the real test of a sincere peace—and 
for common action as to matters of interest to both nations. 
Modern treaties of peace are so often of the nature of truces. It 
is no wonder if they rarely fulfil the expectations of the victors, 
if arrangements which they seek to establish are seldom durable, 
and if treaties are in truth written in water. Generally framed 
with reference to passing exigencies and in order to obtain the 
maximum of advantages to the conqueror, they are monuments of 
the limited foresight of diplomacy. 

—In “The Coming Taxation” Mr. J. A. Hobson regrets 
that the Government yielded to the temptation to finance 
the opening period of the war as much as possible by 
borrowing and as little as possible by additional taxation. 
But while granting that compulsory economy by process of 
taxation is desirable and necessary, and accepting the principle 
of lowering the Income Tax exemption limit, he is averse from 
applying this extension of direct taxation to wage-earners so 
long as other sources remain unexhausted. “The political 
utility of bringing home a sense of responsibility by means of 
direct taxation must clearly be subordinated to the economic 
disutility of imposing a tax which, by its incidence, damages 
the vital efficiency of the worker or his family.” He would 
only consent to it if it were applied in substitution of certain 
indirect taxation—i.e., breakfast-table duties. In conclusion, 
he asserts that “the aggregate income of the working classes, 
large in itself, presents no such reservoir for revenue as some 
politicians fondly imagine. ... Any attempt to encroach upon 
the subsistence or efficiency wages is as suicidal a policy 
as would be the endeavour to let down the plant, machinery, 
and other fixed capital of a going concern.”——The paper 
on “Herr Chamberlain and the War,” by Mr. J. M. 
Robertson, M.P., is a striking piece of invective directed 
against that denationalized Englishman who has become 
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Borussis ipse Borussior. It may amuse Mr. Robertson to 
learn, if he does not know it already, that in the notice of 
“Herr” Houston Chamberlain in Who’s Who it is stated that 
he intended to enter the British Army, but was “incapable of 
standing the English climate”! Mr. Robertson’s analysis of 
his pamphlet Whois to Blame for the War ? is a most trenchant 
exposure of the methods of one who avows as his guiding 
principle the maxim of “Pascal, the genuine German 
Lorrainer,” that “too much troth paralyses the under- 
standing.” “Herr” Houston Chamberlain’s lies about the 
composition of “ Kitchener’s armies” prompt Mr. Robertson 
to the remark that at least “we may comfort ourselves by 
saying that the worst of our publicists have never sunk to 
such canaillerie as that; and that we have gained by the 
transference of one cuaitiff to the German flag.”——Professor 
Wrightson’s paper on “Home Production of Food in War 
Time, and After” should be read in connexion with the 
recently published Report of the Milner Committee. Since he 
wrote the price of wheat per quarter has dropped from 50s. 
and 60s. to 45s. On the whole, his conelusions are somewhat 
negative. He gives at best a tentative support to the proposal 
for breaking up grass-lands, and is sceptical as to the likelihood 
of our being able to increase the yield of existing arable land. 
Mr. J. R. van Millingen hails the annexation of Cyprus 
last November as opening a new vista of progress and 
prosperity. In his view, commercial as well as strategical 
considerations call upon us to consolidate our position in the 
island. 

The first article in the Fortnightly, which is unsigned, traces 
the possible effect on the Balkan Powers of the fall of 
Warsaw. The writer says that, whereas the Allies can only 
offer hypothetical extensions of territory taken from Turkey 
and Austria, the Central Empires can actually invade, and 
treat the invaded inhabitants as they treated the Belgians. But 
against the loss of prestige caused by the Russian retreat must 
be set the facts that the Russian armies are unbeaten, and that 
Russia shows no sign of demoralization whatever.——Mr. 
Archibald Hurd discusses Germany's new policy, that of 
trying to persuade America that what she really wants is the 
freedom of the seas for all. The idea is of course alluring to 
people of the type of President Wilson, who doubtless aims 
at using his influence in the final settlement in this direction. 
Germany would of course keep the agreement as long as it 
suited her. America would keep her word, but when Germany 
broke hers, pass by on the other side as too prond to fight. 
Mr. Hurd says well :— 

“Our case at the judgment seat of history rests on the fact that 
our Fleet is the life-line of a maritime Empire, that it defends 
the freedom of the seas for us and for all law-abiding Powers, 
and that behind it stands no great standing Army to which it 
can give safe and rapid transport on any errand of aggression.” 
——The glimpses of Russian Poland shown us by Mr. 
W. F. Bailey are terrible in the extreme. The state of 
Poland is probably worse than that of Belgium, for in the 
latter country there was the possibility of flight to England 
or Holland. We are told that in Poland the only way of 
escape for the villagers—and they are taking it now—is to 
burn their villages with themselves inside their houses. Thus 
do they cheat those whom they call “the devils in grey.” 
The story is here told of the plunder of the church of 
Czenstochowa, a place particularly holy in the eyes of the 
peasants on account of a sacred picture of the Virgin and 
Child. Before the German army arrived secret agents 
reported that the Kaiser had seen a vision of this Virgin and 
Child, and was commissioned to free the shrine from the 
Russians. In exchange for Polish support fresh jewels were 
offered for this shrine, but the refusal was prompt and 
emphatic. So it came about that when the German army did 
enter the place the church was desecrated, and a portrait of 
the Emperor with candles burning before it replaced that of 
the Virgin. The effect was to convince the peasants that the 
Kaiser is the representative of Satan, if not Satan himself in 
human form. In Germany a cheap posteard reproduces the 
stolen picture and bears the inscription: “The famous 
picture of the Virgin and Child captured from Czenstochowa 
Mr. John Pollock gives a tragic 








by our gallant army.” 


account of the flight of refugees making for Kiev. 
Everything possible seems to be done to soften their 
hardships, but the numbers are so great that terrible 
suffering is inevitable. The very practical step has 
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been taken of posting people on the roads converging 
on the city, so that many of the refugees may be diverted to 
other towns and villages where they can be succoured better 
than in congested Kiev. A very interesting paper on 
Zeppelins is contributed by Messrs. Grahame-White and 
Harry Harper. They believe that these airships as engines of 
destruction must have been a great disappointment to 
Germany. Practice has shown that they are so vulnerable to 
attack by gunfire and aeroplanes that they have to travel 
over England in darkness, which makes it impossible to 
damage a particular place with certainty. Also they have to 
fly at such a great height to avoid danger that they are 
unable to carry any heavy weight of bombs. To do real harm 
flight must be low and by daylight, but this means certain 
destruction. 

Llackwood contains an article by an exchanged officer, who 
gives us an account of his journey from Cambrai to Wiirz- 
burg. This is a terrible indictment, not of individual 
Germans, though they show to the greatest disadvantage—all 
except one woman, and she had lived in England—but of the 
inhumanity of the German people. The wickedness of the 
whole thing is not so much that there was no proper pro- 
vision for wounded men—there was ample provision on the spot 
during the journey—but that food and care were deliberately 
withheld from the wounded prisoners. At Cambrai the 
nurses of the hospital had been French, and so there the 
patients had received every care. Had it not been for the 
food given to the prisoners before they started, it is difficult 
to see how they could have reached their journey's end alive. 
Part of this food had to be given to a greedy sentry, though 
of course he was fed at every station when food was denied to 
his charges. The German doctors seem to have been as bad 
as could be. Even the head of the Cambrai Hospital, who 
professed friendliness, wilfully misled the writer of the 
article, who was suffering from a head wound which had 
produced paralysis. On inquiry Dr. Schmidt assured the 
patient that he would travel in a bed in the ambulance train 
with plenty of food from the restaurant car. As a matter of 
fact, the officer travelled on straw spread on the board seat 
of a third-class carriage, with nothing to eat and very little 
to drink, a German officer remarking: “ Das ist schén fiir ein 
Englander.” All along the line at the constant stopping- 
places people came to jeer at the prisoners or to argue about 
the war. At one point of the journey a change of trains was 
made, and the writer had to do the best he could in a small 
compartment with four more of our wounded. Here is the 
officer’s description of his féllow-travellers :— 

“We were now five wounded men and two very corpulent 
sentries, and the problem of how to divide the available space 
presented some difficulty. Two of the men, like myself, were 
unable to travel in a sitting position. We had four seats (a 
compartment with a passage down the middle), one of which was 
occupied by the two sentzies. The other three had to be given to 
those who could not sit up, and so the remaining two men had to 
lie on the hard floor. Although all these men had been very 
severely wounded, and were still in great pain, they had no thought 
for themselves, but insisted on doing everything that they could 
to settle me as comfortably as sible. ... A British Tommy’s 
cheerfulness is irrepressible. The knocking about may have been 
sovere, the situation may be desperate, and the outlook depressing, 
but you will nearly always find the British soldier cheerful in 
spite of all.” 

One of these soldiers, a young Irishman, was fearfully 
wounded and disfigured, but this did not prevent German 
soldiers from pulling him out so that they might look at him 
and laugh, while another tried to steal the officer's great-coat. 
The observation of Germany through the carriage window 
impressed the officer greatly. He says that those who have 
not seen it cannot imagine the seriousness and united force 
in the nation behind the Army. If we are to win, these same 
qualities must be developed here. He believes that the one 
thing which would impress Germany, much more even than a 
defeat, would be the adoption of universal service by us. The 
writer of this paper shows such calmness of observation and 
judgment that it isto be hoped he will give us moreof his experi- 
ences in Germany.——We again follow the fortunes of “ The 
First Hundred Thousand,” this time seriously installed in their 
trenches, and are shown something of the way in which artillery 
is worked. A German annoyance having to be cleared away, an 
artillery officer and a telephone worker appear on the scene 
and direct the fire of a distant battery on to a German trench 
close at hand.——T he news “ From the Outposts ” tells us of 








tar, 
a brilliant defence of a small fort on the borders of the 
Cameroon, where three Englishmen and forty-one Dative 
troops repelled the attack of sixteen Germans, four hundred 
natives,and four Maxims, but with heavy loss to the def 
two of the Englishmen being killed. German procedure 
seems to be the same all over the world. What they cannot 
loot they destroy, and what they cannot destroy they defile 
——ASir J. George Scott writes about special constables, of the 
way they have been passed on from one job to another, and 
of their various activities ——The “ Despatch Rider” continues 
his reminiscences, which end up with his being given a com. 
mission. 

The National Review has this month reached us 80 late (not 
till nearly midday on Thursday) that we are unable to do 
more than afford it bare notice. Mr. Maxse writes with 
his usual vigour and command of stinging and irritating 
epithets. Unfortunately he often contrives to say the right 
thing in the wrong way—a way that tends not to secure converts 
for a good cause, but to raise opponents to it. We say this 
with regret, though personally we cannot help obtaining a 
good deal of amusement from the explosion of Mr. Maxse’s 
well-aimed hand-grenades. The American correspondent of 
the National Review writes as follows :— 

“Neither Great Britain nor her Allies should cultivate false 
hopes. The impression seems to prevail among some Englishmen 
and some Frenchmen that eventually the United States will enter 
the war, driven into it because morality requires the sacrifice 
That may be dismissed as idle. Despite American sympathies, 
despite the well-founded belief in the justice of the Allied cause, 
the Americans will not be moved by sentimental consi i 
nor by what other people may regard as their moral duty. T 
have their own interests to serve. They are still faithful to the 
admonitions of Washington : ‘ Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none, or a very remote relation. Hence she must 
be engaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be 
unwise in us to implicate ourselves by artificial ties, in the ordinary 
vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary combinations and 
collisions of her friendships or enmities.’” 

The editor adds the following characteristic note :— 

“We know nobody outside the offices of certain newspapers 

which live on ‘Anglo-Saxon’ slobber who imagines anything so 
absurd.—Epiror, National Review.” 
We agree. No doubt, as the correspondent also says, there 
is no war party in America; the people as a whole are 
most anxious to avoid having to draw the sword, and 
would suffer almost anything rather than do that. For 
this fact, however, there are many reasons, one of them 
being that they recognize how utterly unprepared they are 
both by land and sea. At the same time, they probably 
forget that if the Germans did win, the bill which would be 
sent them for supplying the Allies with munitions would 
be one to which the indirect claims in the case of the ‘ Alabama’ 
would be the merest trifle. “By supplying munitions to our 
enemies you prolonged the war by a year, and made us spend 
another £500,000,000. Kindly oblige with a cheque, which will 
be collected by the German Fleet in a fortnight from date” 
No doubt Americans who think about such things would 
reply: “ But then Germany is not going to win, or, if she 
does, your Fleet, which will still be in being, will never let 
her act in this way.” Poasibly ; but we confess that if we were 
Americans we should prefer to be capable of defending our 
selves, and not count, if the worst came to the worst, om 
Britain being still able to keep the Germans in order. 





FICTION. 





TEN DEGREES BACK WARD.* 

A wew novel from the vivacious pen of Mrs. Felkin is 
decidedly a thing to be thankful for. Time has not abated 
her gift of incisive portraiture and sparkling dialogue. She 
excels in the contrast of quick-witted and prosaic people, in 
reproducing the shrewdness and garrulity of old servants, 
and in seasoning her narrative with a plentiful sprinkling of 
neat epigram. “Ponty,” the old nurse of the Kingsworth 
family, is a delightful character, and invariably lives and 
talks up to the level of the description given of her at her 
firat appearance :— 

“ Ponty came from the Midlands, and was what is known in her 
class of life as ‘acharacter.” She hada great flow of language, 


* Ten Degrees Backward, By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler (the Hon. Mrs. 
Alfred Felkin). London: Hodder and Stoughton. [6s.] 
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gncheck any pedantic tendency to verify her quotations, and 
= as echanstible supply of legendary acquaintances, 
- served as modern instances to point her morals and adorn her 
sales. She was a connoisseur in, or rather a collector of, what she 
called ‘ judgments’; and (according to Ponty) her native place 
_an obscure village in the Midlands, ——- by name—was 
modern Sodom and Gomorrah, Possibly the inhabitants of 
- —like the eight upon whom the tower of Siloam 
were no worse than the majority of their contemporaries : 

pat (again according to Ponty) they seemed to have been specially 
as warnings and examples to the rest of the world. For 

our childhood was enlivened by the story of a boy at 
Poppenhall who swallowed a cherry-stone which grew into a 
tree in his inside, until finally the youth was choked by the 
Sonke which clustered in his throat: ihis was to prevent any 
swallowing of cherry-stones on our part. And there was an 


equally improving legend of a Poppenhall girl who drank water 
oat ae vilinge stream, and thereby swallowed an eft which 
dev 


eloped into an internal monster, whose head was always 
in and out of her aor — Gene. both her 
versation and her ap ce: this was to prevent any con- 
compton by my sister and myself of unfiltered, and so unhallowed, 
water. 
Thus in her character of privileged “critic on the hearth” 
Ponty did not hesitate to offer her views on the actions of her 
mistress and master. They were far too fond, in her opinion, 
of Continental travel :— 

“« It isn’t right to leave fine houses and beautiful furniture with 
ealy a lot of ignorant young housemaids to keep them all clean. 
It’s agon nature, Ofcourse I see after them to the best of my 

, but I’m not what I was, and they are moreso. I remember 
a gentleman living near Poppenhall, when my father was a lad, 
who was always leaving his utiful house with only servants to 


look after it, and spending months and months in — — 
and the consequence was that once when he was away ouse 
was struck by lightning! ’—‘ But I don’t see what the difference 
his absence could make to the lightning,’ I ventured to suggest. 
Bat Ponty would have none of my casuistry. ‘It made the 
difference, Master Reggie ; for the house was never struck as long 
as he was at home. It was just a judgment upon him for leaving 
it.’ That was the charm of Ponty: she could always wriggle 
with grace and dignity out of her own statements. Had she only 
been a man this gift would assuredly have raised her to eminence 
in Parliament, and would have made her a shining ornament of 
any Ministry.” 
But Ponty, after all, is a minor character, though she acts 
as a sort of homely chorus and never fails to please. The 
principal réles are assigned to the narrator, Sir Reginald 
Kingeworth, Bart., his elder sister Annabel, the vicar, Arthur 
Blathwayte, a College chum of the Baronet, and the two orphan 
children of another contemporary, Wildacre by name, who 
married a dancing girl and died young. Kingsworth up to 
the age of forty has lived contentedly enough under the 
rale of the strong-minded, capable, humourless Annabel. He 
is ascholar, an observer, a lover of books and romance and 
nonsense, but wholly ineffectual in the sphere of action. He 
looks like Charles I. and mentally resembles Hamlet. On the 
other band, Annabel is a sort of parochial Queen Elizabeth, 
and “runs” her brother and the vicar with great efficiency 
and success. But the smooth running of the domestic machine 
is entirely dislocated by the irruption of the orphans. They 
imberit the extraordinary good looks and charm of their 
father, and the unconventionality and agility of their 
mother. But while Frank was a heartless though fascinating 
elf, Fay was as lovable as she was enchanting. The effect 
of these wonderful playmates on the blameless Baronet 
was electrifying. He came out of his shell; he found at last 
@ sympathetic audience for his unconventional and frivolous 
remarks; and, as might be foreseen, he fell deeply in love. 
Consciousness of his limitations and constitutional diffidence 
were barriers for a time, but by the opportune discovery of 
the gift of healing, which he exerted successfully on the 
adorable Fay, he won her love, and entered into Paradise. 
Unluckily, out of pure unselfishness he committed two huge 
blunders. He insisted on his sister continuing to live under 
the same roof, and also harboured Fay’s elfin brother. The 
first decision made things extremely uncomfortable for Fay, 
the second led to her devoting all her time to theatricals. So 
the rift grew and grew, until one fine day Lady Kingsworth 
deserted her husband and went off with ber brother. The 
Baronet nearly died of brain-fever, but recovered. Annabel 
married the vicar but this relief was counterbalanced by the 
news that Fay had been killed by a German shell in the sack 
of Louvain, while Frank had escaped. By a supreme exercise 
of Christian charity, Sir Reginald resolved to forgive and 
receive his wife’s brother, whom he had held responsible for 
ber estrangement, and nursed him back to health. In the 








course of repeated conversations he learned from Frank that 
Fay left him not from lack but excess of love, coupled with 
jealousy of Annabel. In fact, he learned so many things 
about his wife that we are gradually prepared for his final 
and beatific discovery that it was Frank who had been killed, 
and Fay who had escaped in male attire and bad successfully 
concealed her identity from her husband. Ponty had seen 
through the disguise at once, but had been sworn to secrecy, 
and it is only right to say that Sir Reginald was rather sbort- 
sighted. 

Mrs. Felkin, in fine, has a real gift for description and 
dialogue. But when it comes to action, or the contrivance of 
the incidents on which the plot hinges, her invention is 
generally artificial, and the climax of the story borders on the 
grotesque as well as being violently improbable. Comedy and 
tragedy jostle one another in real life, but the medley of high 
life, extreme sentimentality, piety, and frivolity to be found in 
these pages is decidedly disconcerting. We are reminded of 
the epitaph on the gentleman who played on the flute, was 
deeply religious, second cousin to the Earl of Cork, and of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 





Never in Doubt. By Nat Gould. (John Long. 6s.)—When 
we learned from the publisher that the sales of Mr. Nat 
Gould’s novels “exceed nine million copies,” we set ourselves 
to discover the secret of a so great popularity. Never ia 
Doubt is the only one that the present writer has ever read of 
Mr. Nat Gould’s many works. It seemed at first like the 
synopsis of a melodrama: short sentences, simple state- 
ments of events, the taking for granted of most amazing 
facts. And here, perhaps, at the very outset of our search 
we have found the secret, that a hard-worked public does not 
care for intricate emotions or psychological analysis, but is 
well pleased that A and B should fulfil the demands of the 
plot without discussing their souls; that in time of war we 
are ready to approve an untroubled and self-confident writer 
who will still give us full measure of horse-racing and romance 
and the happy life of a year ago. Mr. Gould in his latest 
novel travels backward and forward between the wilds of the 
Northern Territory of Australia and an English training 
stable, and shows an engaging keenness and absorption in 
his own story. Now and then we are honestly thrilled by the 
adventures of the hero: at all times we are thankful that the 
taste of the multitude of novel readers is so wholesome and 
unspoiled. 

READABLE Novets.—Doctor Syn. By Russell Thorndike. 
(Thomas Nelson and Sons. 6s.)—A well-written story of 
smuggling and of the Romney marshes in Georgian days. 
Maria Again. By Mrs. John Lane. (John Lane. 6s.)— 
Maria’s shrewd little “conversations” are gently amusing, 
although, with the exception of the last two, they belong toa 
London which is past and gone.——Golden Glory. By F. 
Horace Rose. (Hodder and Stonghton. 6s.)—This adventure 
tale of South Africa a century ago, which gained the South 
African prize in a recent novel competition, is immensely 
long and leisurely; but Mr. Rose writes well and evidently 
from first-hand knowledge. Dreams. By George A. B. 
Dewar. (Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net,)—These three little 
sketches are full of delicacy, especially the first, which is the 
most delightful ghost story that we have read for a long time. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


—_———_— 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. ] 





Our readers will remember that efforts are being made by 
the John Rylands Library of Manchester to help towards the 
formation of a new library for the University of Louvain. 
In the current issue of the Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library (Longmans and Co. for the Manchester University 
Press, 6d.) we are informed that three thousand books have 
already been received or promised in response to the appeal. 
The editor of the Bulletin remarks, in reference to a letter 
that appeared in these columns, that the action of the 
Rylands Library must not be taken as relieving Germany of 
her obligations :— 

“On the contrary,” he says, “we believe that our action will 
probably do more than anything else to keep the attention of the 
public and also of the autuovities alive to the justie of insisting, 
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when the time is ripe, that Germany shall not only disgorge 
everything which she has looted, in defiance of the rules of 
civilized warfare, but that she shall replace from German 
libraries the equivalent of the treasures she has so deliberately 


and senselessly destroyed.” 
The aim of the John Rylands appeal is to see not mere 


ly 


that the library should be restored, but that the new one 


should be richer and more glorious than its predecessor. 





Germany at a Glance: Everybody's Aid to the Map Reading 
of Central Europe (William Clowes, 1s. 6d. net) ought to prove 
a most useful supplement to a map in the task of rapidly 


mastering the main outlines of German geography. T 


chief physical features of the country (such as rivers and 
mountains) are briefly described, and the towns and political 
boundaries are then placed in relation to them; in this way a 
clear mental picture of the whole country is quickly obtained. 
The author tells us that the book was originally designed for 


the benefit of our soldiers in the field; let us hope that th 
m:ty soon have the opportunity of using it. 





ey 


Biblical Discoveries in Egypt, Palestine, and Mesopotamia. 


By the Rev. J. Politeyan, B.A. 


(Elliot Stock. 2s. 6d. net.) 


—The corroborations of Biblical history which have been 
found by learned excavators in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and 


Palestine are truly astonishing. 
a very interesting little book in which he calls attention 
them. 


Mr. Politeyan has written 


to 


We think he detracts from the weight of his evidence 


by trying to make it prove too much. His theology is very 


old-fashioned, and he seeks to establish not so much t 
truth of Scripture as the truth of our grandfathers’ view 
it. 
Abraham to be an historical person. 
many people who will like to see the theological theory th 


he 
of 


He cannot let Genesis be an allegory, aud he will have 
There are, however, 


ey 


remember, well and modestly defended, and every intelligent 
reader must be interested in our author’s excursions into 


Egyptology. 





The River Severn from Source to Mouth ia the attractive 
subject of a small book by Miss M, Lanchester, illustrated by 
“a map and some sixty pen-and-ink drawings by the author 


(Murby and Co., 2s. 6d. net). The Severn bas been said 


to 


“ do everything that a well-conducted river ought to do,” and 


it is partly on account of its being a typical river and of t 


he 


variety of its course that Miss Lanchester has chosen it for 


her description. 
purposes of a geography lesson and of a guide-book. 





We may remind our readers that Lord Cromer’s articles 


The work may thus be said to combine the 


on 


Germanta contra Mundum, which appeared recently in these 
columns, have now been issued in collected form (Macmillan 


and Co.,3d.). They cannot have too wide a circulation. 





Mr. James Oliphant has written A Short History of Mode 


mn 


Europe (J. M. Dent and Sons, 3s. 6d.), which should be useful 
both to the student and to the general reader in search of a 


compact record of the chief events. The ground covered 


is 


from the second half of the fifteenth century down to the 


present day. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—_——o—— 


Abbott (E. A.), Christ’s Miracles of Feeding, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Audrows (E. 8.), Au Introduction to Applied Mechanics, 8vo 

(Camb, Univ. Press) net 
Atkinson (W. W.), Suggestion of Auto-Suggestion, cr 8vo ...... (Fowler) net 
Bailey (H. C.), The Highwayman, cr BVO .............ccccceeeccceeeeeeees (Methuen 
Laptist Movement in t 1e Continent of Europe (The), cr 8vo (Carey Press 
Belgian Cook Book (The), Cr 8V0 ...........cccecceceeeeeceeeeseenens (Heinemann) net 
Benson (A, B.), The Old Norse Element in Swedish Romanticism, 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Bindloss (H.), A Risky Game, cr 8VO ........c.cccceceeceereeceseeeres (Ward & Lock) 
Book of English Poetry (A), roy 8¥0 ......c0+-00---sescsesesececsnceseserveree (Jack) net 
Breton (Agatha Le), Dolour D’Arcy; or, The Church Between, cr 8vo 

(Harrison & Sons) net 


Castle (Agnes and Egerton), The Hope of the House, cr 8vo .........(Casseil) 
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1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., BEGENT STREET, LONDON, 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 











Tels ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
corrarg | HOUSES. INSPEGTION OF EXCLUSIVE 


FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC. INVITED, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE & BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making, uso LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE. 














CAUTION. 


The Proprietors of SCHWEITZER’S 
“ COCOATINA,” “FAIRY COCOA,” &c., 
beg to inform their clients that NONE 
of their products are manufactured in 
GERMANY, that they are a private 
ENGLISH COMPANY menaged by a 
BOARD of ENGLISH DIRECTORS, 
and that all shares are held by relatives 
and connections by marriage of the late 
sole proprietor, CAPTAIN THOMAS 

EDWARD SYMONDS, R.N. 
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THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 


SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 





The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country, Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 





TENNIS. FISHING. 
Address: MANAGERESS. 


GOLF. 


“ EMPIRE” 
Linen Mesh Underwear, 
For LADIES, GENTLEMEN, and CHILDREN. 
The most comfortable material yet introduced. 


Absorbs moisture very rapidly. Dries very rapidly. 


Does not irritate the most sensitive skin. Write for 
. . : Price List 
Does not shrink in washing or wear. and Samples. 





MURPHY & ORR, 20s GELFAST, IRELAND: 








ROYAL EXCHANGE 
fis.) ASSURANCE. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS, MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 








The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 





Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office : 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


ROYAL TOTAL FUNDS - £20,409,644. 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 











LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


HEAD f1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
__ OFFICES (24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 
LONDON. 


HOLBORN BARS, 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£90,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ......................118,000,000. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 

ETIRED INDIAN CIVILIAN (45), with highest 

references, desires appointment as SECRETARY or BURSAR, 

or other sition of trust. Some knowledge of Freuch ; Typewriting.— 

Rox No. 747, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

ANTED, as substitute till Christmas, MATHE- 

ji MATICAL TEACHER (Lady), Honour Degree Mathematics or 

equivalent. Experience essential, Salary for term £40, resident.—Applica- 
tions to SECRETARY, Alexandra College, Dublin, 


EQUIRED. a Gentleman of experience to enter into 
PARTNERSHIP with ADVERTISER to estab'ish a POULTRY 
FARM in the country. Use of Thirty Acres of Park-like Meadow and pretty 
Bungalow thereon iu exchange for management services. Within one hour of 
on. Advertiser would furnish same amount of capital as Partner.— 
Letters in first instance to “ rOULTRY,” c/o John Hill & Son, Solicitors, 
136 Seymour Place, Marylebone. 
ANTED.—LADY SUPERINTENDENT for Girls’ 
large Private School and Boarding-house in the North-East of 
Scotland. One acquiring financial interest preferred.—Apply, stating age, 
qualifications, and with three copies of testimonials, to Box No, 749, the 





| ] NIVERSITY COLLEGE, SUUTHAMPTON, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


A TEMPORARY ASSISTANT LECTURER in EDUCATION is required 
immediately, MAN or WOMAN, to assist generally in the Training Depart- 
ment during the period of the war. Salury £160 per aunum.—Applications, 
stating age and experience, together with not more than three testimonials, 
should be forwarded to me not later than September 18th. 

JAMES SHELLEY, 
Professor of Education. 


PaAtziorio UNDER-MASTERS prevented from tuking 
Commission by Dependants. LADY (fully qualified Classics, English, 
Modern Languages) READY TO TAKE Work for WAR PERIOD, giving 
half-salary to Dependants.—A. B. Newlands, King’s Langley, Herts, 


A R E E R 8. 
J WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted, Read 
“CAREERS” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
nn openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d,; post-free 1s. 94,—Central 
ureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 























MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Pas 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


Parents and Guardians desiring advice regard- 
ing the Medical Curriculum should write to 
the Dean of the Middlesex Hospital Medical 
Bchool, who will full 
regarding Fees, Entrance Scholarships, and 
Hospital Appointments, 


furnish particulars 


The School is fully equipped for teaching the 
Athletic Ground and 
Gymnasium. Scholarships and Prizes awarded 
annually to the value of £1,000, 


entire curriculum, 


The Winter Session, 1915-16, commences on 
Friday, October Ist. 





ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
DENTAL SCHOOL, 
The WINTER SESSION will open on OCTOBER 4th, 
The Medical College and Dental School are essentially modern, with large 
laboratories equipped with the latest and most approved appliances, 
Five Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September. 
For Prospectus and [ull particulars apply to Professor WILLIAM WRIGHT, 
M.B., D.Se., F.R.C.S., Dean, London Hos;ital Medical College, Mile End, FE. 
NEW SESSION begins MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 27th, 
I Rk K B re COLL E E, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
COURSES OF STUDY (DAY and EVENING), for the Dogrees of the 


University, in 
ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, LAWS, 
under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 
Competition for 16 Free Stucdentships commences on September 1th, 
MATRICULATION COURSES und ACCOUNTANCY, 
Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 


+ al HALL, 


HERWELL OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SBCONDARY TEACHERS. 
Kecognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndieato for Secondary Training. 
Priveipal; Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
repared for the Oxford Teachers’ Viploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hail ‘Teachers’ Vertificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses, Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. ~~ of from 
£W to £18 18s. are awarded to Studeuts with a degree on entry. Loan fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL, 


CLUEEN’S COLLEGE LONDON, 
(Founded in 1848, Incorporated by Royal Charter 1553,) 











Students are 


Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor : The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: The REV. J. F. KENDALL, M.A. 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS FRIi/AY, OCTOBER Isr. 
The College provides a general education for Students up to the ago of 18, 
as wellas Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students. 
For particulars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the 
College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D, Teale), apply to the Warden, Biss C. FE. 
LEWER, B.A., 48and 45 Harley Street, W., from whom informatiou may also be 
obtained as to the Collexe Hostel in which Students may reside. 


TE\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. rincipal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College, 
A residential College providing a year’s professional traming for secoudary 
teachers. The Course includes preperation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice) and ior the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for ss in teaching Science, 
languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas,— 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


TINH E UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Facu!ties: 
ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LA WwW, 
APPLIED SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, and Mining), 
The Session 1915-16 commences October 6th, 1915. 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholurships are awarded each year, 
Prospectuses, giving full informatiou, may be obtaimed from 

W. M, GIBSONS, Registrar, 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principais— 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
‘Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education, Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 7 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics ou the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, &c. 


HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. _ 
Special attention given to training in Class bp | and Lecturing. 
Apply for information and advice to Miss WILKIE, Head-Mistress, 
Women’s Physical Training College, South-Western Polytechnic Institute, 
Chelsea, Telephone, 899 Western. 


|: lestealatadadedan POLYTECHNIC, 5.W. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Three Years’ Course of Training for Teachers of Swedish Educational 
and Remedial Gymnastics, Dancing, and Games, Diplomas granted. 


HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY DEPARTMENT. 
Training Courses for Health Visitors, Sanitary Inspectors, Infant Welfare 
Workers, and Teachers of Hygiene, 

















For particulars of Fees, Scholarships, Hostels, and Curricula apply to the 
SECR TARY. 
OMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING. 





Batrersea Poitrtecuxic Training DerartMEent OF Domestic Scrence, 
Lonpox, 8.W. Recoanizep sr Tugs Boarp or Epucation. 


Full of training for Teachers in Technical, Secon » 
Elementary Schodis.—For ticulars of Fees, Scholarships, Hoste 
Curricula, apply to the SECRETARY. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS., 
Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


and 
and 











ieratoans EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 
eachers. Chairman, Rt, Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. 


Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and information 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 

pupils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 

(special entry), &c. modern house, within 200 2 of Sea.—For Illus 
trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, nor Road, Bournemouth. 


HE REV. WM. C. STAINSBY, M.A., The Rectory, 

Chigwell Row, Essex, RECEIVES RESIDENT PUPILS. All usual 

subjects. High and healthy country. Large grounds. Golf, &. Special 
attention to backward or nervous boys, 


ESTON -SUPER-MARE.—Comfortable home and 
education offered to a CHILD of 6 or 7 years as COMPANION to 

own SON ina Rectcry near Mendips. French maid. Very moderate terms, 
Highest references.—Apply, ‘“‘RECTOR,” Box No. 748, The Spectat 














 O atabes EDUCATION CORPORATION 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON 
—— (Telephone: Vi 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, bonsiy °°" 8) 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarscrn Gnar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS.ON-SEa, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hmt, M.A, 
Borrd and Tuition, £60 a year. 
There is a special Department for Dx tic Sci and Housewifery, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCass 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Special adyant: 
preparing for the University. ° . nen Gog 
ma Ee. Bae 


- UDOR 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Founded 1850, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


4] 7 ~ To “ar eg 

ARIS SCHOOL NOW IN HAMPSTEAD —Mile 

EXPULSON receives a FEW GIBLS of good family for thorough 

French education. Ouly French spoken. Excellent French professors for 

music and accomplishments, Home life, Healthy position ; outdoor games 

seasons  acmmceatineetd to temporary address, 82 Scotts Lane, Short 
ands, Ken 


ARIS.—Miss METHERELL, temporarily in London, 
receives a few GIRLS desirous of studying French thoroughly. Speciaj 
advantages for Italian, German, Music and Art. No English spoken, Games 
and Sightsecing.—Apply, 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N. 


ed EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET,.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. EntirechargeofChil- 
dren with mtsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins.froq 
eea,—For Illus, Prospectus apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltahier, 
ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES— 
Boarding School for Girls.. Private grounds of 12 acres. Sea and 
mountain air, Large statf of resident mistresses and visiting masters, Games, 
riding, a, Through express trains to London and the North— 
Principals: The Misses SALES. 


fNHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to19 

years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
Elder girls may epecialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket, Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


Ga WAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Hlead- Mistresses { ne cot AMUX, MA 
Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 

Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 



































ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning 
French, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; 
good and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; se 
bathing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal. 





1 Wellington Streot, Strand, London, W.C. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Heap-Mistress: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxtord (formerly History Mistress St. Felix School, Southwold). 
BRACING AIR FROM DOWNS AND SEA. 
Special care given to individual development, Pupils prepared for the 
Universities, 
JUNIOR HOUSE FOR GIRLS UNDEB 14. 
HESHIRE, WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK GRALAM. 
—Excellent Modern Country School for Girls. Playing fields and well- 
equipped Gymnasium, Full staff, great advantages. Art, Music, La 
Elocution, and ——. Separate house for practical teaching ouse- 
wifery -“\— Fees: Juniors, Fi Guineas; Seniors, Sixty Guineas. 
Illustrated pectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if requi 
ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


on HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparation for the Universities; fancteg Seaeeeii. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ae. OXHEY LANE, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 

Private Residential School for Girls, 

Scholarship, available for three years, on applicati 

AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPT. D. 


T HELENS, BLACKHEATH, 
Thorough education; special advantages for higher study. First 


Class 
Honours Oxford Higter Local and Senior recent!y obtained.—Mias ANDREW, 
Miss TATE, B.A. London, Somerville College, Oxford. 




















WATFORD. 


Snel 


ri 
Tele. ‘‘ Watford 616.” 
8. E. 














OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages 





Langu Literature, and Music specialities. attention given te 
health and the develop t of ch t Pupils pre for advanced 
examinations. Excellent results. Good ep field for es, References 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S.E., Rev. Cyril C. B, 


Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and others.—Apply PRIN CLPAL for Prospectus. 


HURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING— 
BESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMES, 








E facility for finishing pupils and preparation for the Universities f 
desired. Entire charge of pupils from abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


| Paieaesharsiatatel SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
MICHAELMAS TERM will begin on THURSDAY, September 16th. 


Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 

NT. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD., 
Tempo: Address—THE HAYES, SWANWICK, DERBYSHIBE,. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 2th. 
Head-Mistress— Miss I.. SILCOX, 

we 


MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Extensive Buildings and Grounds. 

Situated inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles 

from Stirling. Thorough General Education on Modern Lines, Lacrosse, 


Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on SEPT. 2th. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the LEAD-MISTBESS. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE=— 

Princi : Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a 
School. Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, 
Swimming, &«. NEXT TERM begins on THURSDAY, 23rd SEPTEMBER. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Beautifully situated in its own grounds in the country, away from 

resent dangers of the South and East Coasts. Thorough modern education, 

B zes, Music, Art. a games, riding, &. 


Ider Girls can specialize in Languaz 
Prospectus and further particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 























P RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Frincipal—Miss PARKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages, English, Art, Music, Holidays arranged for if required. 
Large grounds. Fees, (6 guineas to 75 guineas a year. 
66 guineas a year. 








Officers’ daughters, ] 





Very healthy life. KESIDENT PUPILS ONLY. 

PEN-AIR TREATMENT FOR DELICATE AND 

NERVOUS CHILDREN.—On the Hampshire Hills.—Under medical 

direction. Sun, Air, and Water Baths, Massage, Breathing, Physical Cult 
Remedial Exercises for Curvatures, &c. Sleeping in Chalets, Open-air Scho 
Room, Handicrafts, Carpentering, Gardening, Riding. Fine bracing ®t, 
beautiful country, 500 feet above sea level. Medically recommen ar 
BROADLANDS, Dept. 11, Medstead, Hampshire, (Interview by appointment 
at 18 Earl's Court Square, London, S.W.) 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CROSBY, 
M** czas . Near LIVERPOOL, 


FOUNDED 1618. 












































School. Tuition Fees, £15 per annum. Healthy residen- 
Endowed Pure near the sea. Good professional education, with leaving 
we pitions to the Universities. Cadet ¥ 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER l5ru. 

_ For Prospectus apply H. CRADOCK-WATSON, M.A., Head-Master. 
ooF 8 AS 8 C H O O L, 
B (Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
Head-Master: —s ty ey! -¥- . , 
i of Distinction in the Theury, ory and Practice o' 
(Gutiiente Education, Cantab. 
THE AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2isr, 

Pull particulars of the School may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Boetham School, York. 

DINBURGH AG-A8 4228. . 
NEXT SESSION, 1915-16, begins on TUESDAY, 5th October. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place on 
Monday, 4th October, at 10 a.m. It is particularly requested that early intima- 
tion be given of Boys who are to be entered. Tho Prospectus of the School 
and of the Masters’ Boarding Houses (one of which is for Junior Boys between 
the ages of 7 and 13) may be obtained at the Academy, or from Mr, C, E, W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., 6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh. 

ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, 

CHESHIRE, 
OPENED 1900, 
A Public School on Modern Lines, with he are Department, 
Head-Master—H. LANG JONES, M.A,, Oxon, 
Full Prospectus on application. 
CHRISTMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2isr. 

ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 

A small endowed Public School at moderate cost. Separate Junior School 
fer boys from 8-12, Next Term begins September 15. 

D. E. NORTON, Head-Master. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 

ENDRICK SCHOOL, BISHOP’S' TEIGNTON, 
8. DEVON.—Mr. J. RAYNER MACLAREN,—The limited number of 
boys taken ensures individual tuition and careful training, with special 
regard for the characteristics and requirements of each boy. A pleasant 
home life, in the midst of very beautiful country. Dartmoor and the 
see within easy reach. An equable and very healthy climate. 

ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIIS annually in JUNE, 

For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 
ASTBOURN E COLLEG BEB. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 

ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rughy School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, sewimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 

tious for Sons of Officers and Clerey. 
GT EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City, 


Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. rs BURNSIDE, M.A., Head- Master. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 


Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on Thursday, 16th 
Septem ber, 1915, Head-Master—C,. W, ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 


OYAL NAVAL CADE'TSHIPS. Age 174 to 18}. 

Special Entry 1915-1916, No Nomination required, Full particulars 

with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
Molton Strect, London, W. 

HoUcATE YOUR SONS TO HELP IN THIS 

NATIONAL CRISIS and to fit them for a useful career, A few 

boys can be received at specially reduced fees for thorough training in 

Agriculture and Horticulture, combined with general education. Prospectus 

“D."—F. JENKINS, B.A., Kent Agricultural School, Sellindge, Hythe, Kent. 

OVER COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £1, and 

Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 

EE, M.A., or te the 








Dera apply to the Head-Master, W. 8. L 
BURSAR. ‘ 
JCHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
bare subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
ned from Dr. "ALAN McDOUGALL, ‘lhe Colony, Alderley Edge. 











FOREIGN. 


RENCH FAMILY with BOYS and GIRLS would 
RECEIVE young ENGLISH BOYS or GIRLS, who would be able to 
eontinve their studies, and at the same time learn French. Healthy country 
and large estate; £5 monthly.—Mr. JEAN PAVIE, La Colette, Gonnore, 
Maine et Loire, France. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systemati hi Six Months’ Coarse from 


TH date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 4, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistreeses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
fxd work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been 
@leculated on the LOWEST BASIS to corer the working expenses. 

Hours for Interviews :—11.90 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11.20 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 2to 3 p.m, 
When possible special appointments should te arranged. 
Registrar—Mias ALICE M, FOUNTAIN, 














SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
86 SACKVILLE SiRLLT, LONDON, W., 


invite eyplications irom qualified ladies who ere looking for posts as 
a or MATKONS in Schools, or ag GOVEKNLSSES in Private 
‘amilies. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded grotis on application. 
NO CHAKGE FOR KEGISTRATION, 
HOIFCE OF 8CHOOLS anp TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSKS. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel. : Rewont OB, 
Scholastic Agents, Established 1373. 
Full statement of requirements should be given, 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 





S° HOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Edacational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
oe requirements (age of pupils, jocality preferred, range 
y of fees, Xc.) to 
SN TORS Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to eupply information difficult to obtain eleewhere, 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS anv GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY, UNIVERSITY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TU1ORS in this country, will be 
pleased to AID PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) pro- 
Fpectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISH. 

EN' S which can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

*Phone, write, or cail, 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
‘Telephone 5053 Central, 





MHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS —There 
area good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent freo of ch on application to J. and J, PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 1! mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon, 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


OU GANNOT GO ABROAD! Try BROADLANDS, 

ON THE HAMPSHIRE HILLS, England's First Naturo Cure, estad- 

lished 1902. Sleemng Chalets, Sun and Air Baths, &e, Ideal fora restful 

holiday, with or without treatment.—Write for illustrated prospectus aud 
testimonials to the MANAGER, Dept. 8, Broadlands, Medstead, Hants, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
E/PLLEPSY.—T0 MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 


—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturera, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Oltices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years, 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.8, Supplied to the Royal Household, Harmless to pets, K.M. Barracks, 
Chatham, ‘‘ Blattis has been very effective.”” Tins, Is, 3d., 2s, 8d., 48, 6d.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manaces 

130 licensed Iuns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent, 
paid since 1899.—P,.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westmiaster. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THH 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsany Memoniat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Parron;: LL.M. Tue Kiva, 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated, 


READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
aunuities for relatives or friends, are inviled to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 
Treascrer: Tue Eart or Harnxownr. 











— 








IF YOU WANT 


to sleep well, take for 
supper a cup of 
Ivelcon, and St. Ivel 


Lactic Cheese. Best 


and cheapest supper. 


No Advance 


in Price 
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CORRECT STYLES FOR 
SCHOOL & COLLEGE WEAR 


Strictly Moderate Prices. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL OUTFIT CATALOGUE COMPILED 
FROM INVENTORIES OF THE FOLLOWING LEADING 
SCHOOLS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION: 


ETON, HARROW, CHARTERHOUSE, HAILEYBURY, 

CHELTENHAM, MALVERN, ST. NEOTS, MARL- 

BOROUGH, WELLINGTON, ST. PETER’S, SHREWS- 
BURY, CLIFTON, BEDFORD. 


CHAS. BAKER & CO.’s 


STORES, Ltd. 
HEAD DEPOT AND LETTER ORDER DEPT.: 


2/1 to 2/4 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


41 and 43 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
137 to 140 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
256 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 
27 to 33 KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH. 
7 to 9 SEVEN SISTERS ROAD, N. 
CROYDON BRANCH: 
WHITGIFT HOUSE, NORTH END. 
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359—42/- 


ANY officers are preparing for the Winter 
campaign by ordering another pair of 
Lotus elted - Veldtschoen, No. 359. 











2 O35S. For, all who have tried these boots say that 

an they are waterproof, hard-wearing, and com- 

y fortable. Here are some comments: “I stood 
CIGARETTES in them in melted slush all day and did not 

even suffer from cold feet”; “their condition 





Le 


(VIRGINIA) is as good as new after a month’s hard wear”; 
d “I put them on sew, did a 17 mile march, and 
20 for Q¢ got through without a blister or even tired 


feet.” 


IN DECORATED 
POCKET CASES 





T= 




















Lotus 


letters: Lotus Limited, Stafford 
Makers of Lotus and Delta Boots, Agents everywhere 
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a 7EroOX—__——ts : 

*,* To Ministers, Members of Parliament, 
Members of the Diplomatic Corps, American 
Visitors, and others wishing to spend the Autumn and 
Winter in London in a dignified, well-furnished Adam House, 


-, an ideal situation, near Parks, the Abbey, Houses of 
- Parliament, and chief Public Offices. 


TO LET 
FURNISHED 


Exceptionally beautiful and quiet HOUSE in Westminster 
(14 Queen Anne’s Gate), overlooking St. James's Park. 


At the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the house was the private Museum 
of the celebrated antiquarian, Mr. Charles Towneley. 


The accommodation consists of 15 Bedrooms, 2 Baths, spacious 

Dining Room with Red Porphyry Scagliola Pilasters, Drawing 

Room, Library with Vaulted Ceiling decorated by Angelica 

Kauffmann, Ante-Room as depicted in well-known mezzotint 

of 1790 from picture by Zoffany, Study, Inner and Outer Halls, 
Domestic Offices, &c. 


SANITARY CONDITION EXCELLENT. 





MODERATE RENTAL 
Less than Unfurnished Rent. 





Farther particulars and orders to view of the Agents : 


} 5 VICTORIA STREET, 

Messrs. TROL LOPE 9 WESTMINSTER. 
The House could be let from the middle of September till the end of March, 
or for further term by Strict ref quired tendi 
it id left in house ; wages paid. 














‘OMMAN 
—— 






PLAYER’S 
NAVY CUT 


CIGARETTES 


Perfectly made from the choicest growths 
of old VIRGINIA Tobacco, 


GOLD LEAF 
12 For 4}° 50 For 1/6 


MILD 
: 10 ror 3° 
20 ror G? 














URIC ACID OVERPLUS: 


HOW IT CAUSES GOUTY SUFFERING 


_ Your body is always wearing out, but if you are in good health 
it is as steadily being repaired. This never-ending process of 
tearing down and building up results in a number of wasto pro- 
ducts, consisting partly of worn-out tissues and partly of those 
elements of the food which are of no use as materials of repair, 
Amongst these waste products the most interesting, albeit the 
most harmful, is uric acid. Every hour throughout the twenty- 
four your system i3 producing a certain quantity of this dangerous 
uric acid. 

Happily, in ordinary circumstances of normal good health it is 
destroyed and eliminated from the body immediately on its forma- 
tion. Should anything bappen, however, to prevent this the uric 
acid naturally remains in the system =a very soon its evil 
influences begin to make themselves felt, 

The accumulations rapidly increase and the uric acid pursues 
its insidious course unchecked until in the early hours of somo 
morning the unsuspecting victim is suddeuly awakened by an 
agonizing, burning, stabbing pain in the great toe, the ankle or 
knee. The joint becomes swollen and inflamed, the skin is tensely 
drawn and shining and the joint is racked with intolerable pain. 
This is a very common form of gouty suffering and is known as 
acute gout. 





THE SPREAD OF GOUT. 

The cessation of pain and passing of the attack does not 
indicate, however, that the uric acid is satisfied with the havoc it 
has already wrought or that it has left the system. Either suc- 
ceeding attacks of acute gout will follow with increasing frequency 
or the uric acid will permeate tho entire system and bring about 
some of the many forms of gout. 

For instance, the very bones themselves may be invaded and 
uric acid accumulations increase to such an extent as to form hard 
cement-like masses, which throw the joints out of shape and lock 
them up asina vice. This is known as chalky or rheumatic gout, 
or rheumatoid arthritis. It is not attended by such intense pain 
as acute gout, but there is a heavy aching sense present in the 
affected joint and more or less inflammation. The solid particles 
of uric acid may scatter themselves over and forco themselves into 
the muscles, so stiffening the tissues as to cause a sharp, tearing 
pain on every attempt at movement or an abiding dull ache which 
no amount of rest will relieve. When this happens gouty rheu- 
matism and lumbago result. Sciatica and neuritis are produced 
when the acutely pointed uratic crystals pierce their way into the 
delicate nerves like red-hot needles, Kidney stone and gravel are 
solid concretions of uric acid, and gouty eczema, with all its 
distressing agony, follows when the resistless uric acid burrows 
into the skin, 

THE QUEST FOR RELIEF. 

Now what is the remedy for all these uric acid troubles? Surely 
it is both to prevent over-formation of uric acid and to secure 
destruction and elimination of any excess that already exists. A 
very powerful uric acid solvent and eliminant must be employed 
to get rid of the uric acid which is the sole cause of all gouty 
suffering. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are admittedly the most powerful uric acid 
solvent and eliminant known. 

Bishop’s Varalettes effect real and lasting relief from all forme of 
gout by removing their cause entirely. Bishop’s Varalettes follow 
the uric acid into its remotest hiding places, where they rapidly 
convert it into a harmless soluble compound which is thus casily 
washed out of the system. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are no chance discovery, no empirie remedy. 
They are the result of many years’ investigation into the who'e 
subject of uric acid solvents by an old-established firm of manu- 
facturing chemists with a reputation of over halfa century behind 
them, and enjoying the confidence and support of the medical 
profession who have prescribed Bishop's Varalettes for years, 

Bishop’s Varalettes aro absolutely safe. They have no other 
medicinal action than that of neutralizing, dissolving, and elimi- 
nating uric acid. In fact their action is chemical rather than 
medicinal, and there is nothing about them to suggest medicine 
except the recovery that follows their use, They cannot disturb 
the digestion or cause depression of the nervous system or the 
heart. 

THE DIET ENIGMA. 

If you suffer from any of the above-described uric acid disorders 
or from some other obscure trouble which has obstinately resisted 
such treatments as you have heretofore adopted, you will be well 
repaid for the time you spend in luoking through the little booklet 
mentioned below. It describes in detail the mischief that results 
from too much uric acid in your system, and shows you not only 
how to recognize the consequences of an overplus of uric acid but 
also how to get rid of it. 

The puzzling question of gouty dietary is also very fully dis- 
cussed in this booklet, which sets out im the form of classified lists 
those foods which should be avoided by and those which are 
permissible to the gouty. Many gouty subjects will be delighted, 
if surprised, by the wide range of dainty and satisfying foods from 
which they can safely make a choice. A copy of this booklet will 
be sent post free on application to the sole makers of Bishop's 
Varalettes, Alfred Bishop (Ltd.), Manufacturing Chemists 
(established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. Please ask 
for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists in vials at 1s., 23., 
and 5s. (25 days’ treatment), or may be had direct from the 








makers, as above, 
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Just Published.’ <A book to read, re-read, and study. 


MEDITATION 


By ARTHUR LOVELL 
Author of “Ars Vivendi,” &c. 


5s. net. 


CONTENTS : 
SF cnces of Mates Theeme, | “We Gettentve & 
Il. Practice of Meditation. "Preah interpretation of Christianity, 


IIl. Balance. VI. Symbolism and Ritual. 
IV. Objective Aspect. VIL. Superman. 


“ Carefully reasoned, and developed with engaging lucidity.”—The Scotsman, 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & O©O., LONDON, 





SOTHERAN have opened a 
WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince’s Hall), 
where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 


Messrs. 


Telegrams: Bookmen, London. 





OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, Eleventh Ed.; 
Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Life of Mytton, 1835, 1837, or 1351; 
Lrowning’s Works, !7 Vols.; Jackson’s French Court; Handley Cross, 1854; 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1338 or 1843; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Plain or Ringlets, 
1358; Memoirs of Casanova; Lever’s Works.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, 


————_____ 


MACMILLAN’S List. 
BY THE EARL OF CROMER. 


Germania contra Mundum, 
EARL OF CROMER. 8vo. Sewed. 34. 


TWELFTH THOUSAND. 


ORDEAL BY BATTLE 


By F. S. OLIVER. S8vo. 6s. net, 


Tux Sunpar Times.—“ Everybody ought to read Mr. Frederick 
Scott Oliver’s ‘Ordeal by Battle.” That compliment it 
because so much earnestness and conviction and solid thought 
have gone to the making of the book, because its author 
candidly and fearlessly the subject which is of paramount interest 
to us all.” 


A Student’s History of Education, 
By Rane P. GRAVES (Pb.D., Columbia). Crown éya, 


The Principles of Floriculture, 
By EDWARD WHITE. Illustrated. Crown 8¥0, 
7s. 6d. net. (Rural Text-Book Series, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


By the 




















Hirmingham. 








THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Tarty Organization), 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘e the p and safety 
ef the Country and the Empire, and improve the morai and 
schysical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

. TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 





2s. %| 2. 

Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 ©] Members .., 1. ses soe oes 1010 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon, Vice-Presidents ... .. 5 © 0} Associates, with Literature 
par Pee eae 2S. ee eS 5 0 
“the bubscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 

BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITZEO KINGDOM, 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 


a. 
0 











= 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Subscriptions only received by GorpoN anv Gorcn, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Companr, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp Wituiams, Christchurch; H. Barium 
anp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; BR. Sprecxier, Auckland; and 
C. W. Riasr, Adelaide, 














THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. SEPTEMBER 


*‘Hios Fivance’ anp Tam Dancer or Prematoure Peace. 


By Edgar Crammond, 
(1) An Ane@Lo-American Tripunat, By Sir John Macdonell, K.C.B, 
(2) Corrow as CoyTRaBaNp oF War. 

By Sir Francis Piggott (late Chief Justice of Hong-Kong), 

How America Became a Nation 1n Anus: somE LESSONS FOR THE | om 
Crisis. By J. Ellis Barker, 

A Derisite Poticy m tos Batxans. By Sir Alfrod Sharpe, K.C.M.G., CB 

Some Recent Experiences in Serpia. By Captain E. N. Bennett, 

Mapame De Strakt in Tue Lieut oy Current Events, 

By the Abbé Ernest Dimnet, 

By the Viscountess Barri 

By Rederick Jones. 


Our RevatTions WITH THE Unirep States: 


Sorprers’ axp Sartors’ Famtrs, 
GeueraL Borsa: a Persona Impression. 
Gop anv Humanity: a Symposium, 
By Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., E.C.B, 
Tux Romance or a Dkrenv: 17s ConcLusion. By Rose M. Bradley, 
Wark Time in tHE Grain Trape. By Johu H, Hub! 
Tus Granp Ducugss ELIzaBpetu anv neER New Ornper. 
By the Right Rev. Bishop Bury (Bishop for North and Central Europe), 
A Year or Wak 1tn THE WESTERN THEATRE. 
By Major-General Sir William G. Knox, E.C.B, 


(1) Tux War Loay as an Instrument oF Economy, By John A. Hobsoa, 
(2) Tax Liurrs or Surer-Taxation. by W. H. Mallock. 
(3) Tanirr wo Panacea wirnout Increasep Propvcrion. 
By H. M, Hyndman. 
London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street Square. 


Tur Cost or War: 





CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO ACENTS. 





By its new Act (1914) Past or Present Members of the 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


as well as the 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


are admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY, 
including the right to share in BONUSES. 








MEDOC. 


Per Doren. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. so: jp bow 
1829. ew a Goes 
ight Dinner Wine. The quality 
NO COMMISSION. of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8 


wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 


17/6 9/9 





“ Without-Profit’’ Policies, open to the General Public, at who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
exceptionally low rates. 8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Been ee ee ee ee seen inerdh Correge tell 
. ria ers 0 zen Dots, 1 
ee 68 eee All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them ia value. 
THE UNION BANK OF/ The “SPECTATOR.” | JAMES SMITH & COMPANY 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, 26,000,000, 
Paid-up Capital, 22,000,000, Reserve 
Fund, £1,960,000. Together......... 2£3,960,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors........ £4,000,000 
ed Including postage to any 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,960,000 partof the United King- 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. . 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 


dom ee 


Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 


New Zealand. r — 
TELEGRAPHIC BREMITTANCESarealso made. | yin: india, China, 
PILLS are purchased or sent for collection. . <—ilals. 
}VEPOSITS are reeeived for fixed .periods on 





terms which may be ascertained ou application. 


—— 


Terms of Subscription, 


Parasite m Apvance, 


. ai 86... 014 5..078 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss Tmacxerar. 

‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLE 1, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazin«, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantitice 
at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, enison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.— bankers, biesarh 
BARCLAY aud CO., 1 Pall Mall Eust, 5.W. 





Half. 


early. 


Quar- 


Yearly. = 
erly. 


#21126...0163..082 
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A MILLS & BOON Note. 








Wit and Humour. Sunshine ana Laughter. 


These are priceless qualities in 1915, and few Novelists 


of To-day are so liberally 


endowed with 


them as 


MRS. G. DE HORNE VAIZEY 


Author of “ GRIZEL MARRIED,” 6s., “SALT OF LIFE,” 6s., Gc. 
One of the real successes of 1914 was “GRIZEL MARRIED,” 6s., a novel with a delightful 


strain of humour, witty and very entertaining. 


Here are just four of “Grizel” turns of nonsense :— 


TALKS WITH > 
HER HUBBY ABOUT 
CHILDREN 


“Triplets arw vulgar, but 
oh, Martin, think of it! Tares 
ducks, all in a row, each with 
its long white tail, and its little 
ribbons round its wrists, and 
its little gold sovereign hanging 
round its neck. . . . The Queen’s 
Bounty! And oh, Martin, 
think, think, what an advertise- 
ment for your books... . It 
would be in all the papers, 
‘Mrs, Martin Beverley, wife of 
the well-known novelist, yester- 
day became the mother of 
three daughters. (They must 
be daughters!) Later inquiries 
at the house elicited the news 
that the mother and family 
were all doing well.’” 











AT THE 
RECEPTION 


At the first reception held 
in her drawing-room after her 
marriage, Grizel is asked by 
the Vicar’s wife: when is she 
going to join the Chumley 
Mothers’ Meeting ? 
me time!” is Grizel’s reply. 


“Give me time!” 


“ Oh, give 








HOUSEKEEPER 


“Tm getting quite a daisy 
at housekeeping now. Guess 
what you're going to have to- 
night? Best end of the neck! 
Cook suggested it, and I said, 
‘Whose neck!’ She looked 
quite scared. Martin, did you 
know you had chops growing 
Isn't it 
thrilling? ... I’m going to kies 
you on the best end of your 
neck!” She rose, and put her 
threat into execution. 


inside your neck? 


THE PERFECT 





There is humour on almost every page. 


LAUNDRY TRIALS 


“I was forgetting to ask 
you something, and it’s most 
important. Parsons says thero 
are two handkerchiefs short 
from the laundry; and the 
man is coming for the money, 
and what will Isay? Martin, 
what do I say? What does 
one say when the laundry is 
short? Should I be angry ? 
How angry? I don’t care a 
dump about the old things, but 
I'll pretend I do. Shall I tell 
him you've a cold, and have 
only a dozen, and can’t do 
without them? Ought I to 
make him leave his own? Just 
give me a hint, and I'll work 
it out,” 





WHY NOT READ “GRIZEL MARRIED” AGAIN ? 





N.B. 


Mrs. G.de Horne Vaizey’s 
New Long Novel 


SALT OF LIFE 


6s. 
is now ready. 


“SALT OF LIFE” is a very charming new novel 
by the author of “An Unknown Lover” and 
“Grizel Married.” It follows the history of a 
family living in London, and is especially con- 
cerned with the fortunes of the two daughters 
Aline and Jean and their delightful friend Octavia. 
These three girls differ widely in character, and 
their several love stories make interesting and 
humorous reading. As a contrast to the young 
people the father and mother of the family, two 
really beautiful characters of the old school, are 
charmingly drawn. 


“SALT OF LIFE” is a perfectly delightful book, 
and will please that very large circle of readers 
who enjoy first-rate workmanship. 


The Finest Fiction List of the Seiten 


6s. each. 


The Jacket (The Star Rover)* 


Mary Moreland* 

Blind Sight* 

Tales of Five Chimneys* 
The Court Favour.te* 
Mr. Lyndon at Liberty* 


The Cood Ship Brompton Castie* 


Happy Endings* 

The Nursing Home* 
The Virg n’s Treasure* 
Salt of Life* 

The Rock* 


Jack London 

Marie Van Vorst 

B. Y. Benediall 
Marmaduke Picktha!! 
Mrs. Baillie Reyno'ds. 
Vister Bridges 
Lady Bell 

Bh A. R. Wylie 
Arthur Apolin 
Louise Corar4 
Mrs. C. de Horne Vaizoy 
Mrs. Romilly Fedden 


The Romance of Palomhbris & Pallogris C. P. Baker 
The Man in Motley Tom Ca‘lon 
Hester and I* Mrs. P. Champion de Crespigny 
High Stakes Ruth Kauffmin 
Scorched Souls Pon 
The Flame of Baring* Harold Spender 
Crandpapa’s Crand-Daughter* Mary E, Mann 
The Strength of Weakness &. M. Channon 
Lost Face dack | ondon 


*® Marked thus are ready. 








MILLS & BOON, LTD., 49 RUPERT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Messrs. Methuen’s Announcements 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


THE WAR AND AFTER. By Sir Oliver 
Lodge, F.R.S. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. 
The demand for this book is very heavy, and a Fourth large 
Edition is now ready. 
WINE, WATER, AND SONG. By G. K. 


_ Chesterton. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. [Third Edition. 


A little volume chiefly composed of the rollicking, Bacchanalian and ironical 
songs from Mr. Chesterton’s novel *“‘ The Flying Inn,” 


HYMN BEFORE ACTION. By Rudyard 
Kipling. Iuminated by Henzrerta Waiour. Feap. 
4to, in envelope, ls. net. [ October. 


A SALUTE FROM THE FLEET, AND 


OTHER POEMS. By Alfred Noyes. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. net. [ October. 


ADVENTUROUS LOVE, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Gilbert Cannan, Author of 


“ Round the Corner.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [ October. 


POETS AND PURITANS. By T. R. Glover, 
Author of “The Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman 
Empire.” Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [September. 


CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS. By Frank 


Harris. With 8 Ulustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[ September. 


A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES. By 
Oscar Wilde. With a Title-page, Initials, End- 
paper, and 16 Ilustrations in Colour by Jzssim M. Kine. 
Edition de Luxe, ina box. Crown 4to, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 

[ October. 


ROYALIST FATHER AND ROUNDHEAD 
SON. Edited by the Countess of Denbigh. 
With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [October. 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE. By J. R. 


Moreton Macdonald, M.A. With 12 Maps. 
Three Volumes. Crown 8vo, 223. 6d. net. [ October. 


DIVERSIONS OF A NATURALIST. By 
Sir Ray Lankester, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


With a Frontispiece in Colour and 43 other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 63s. [September. 


MIND CURES. By Geoffrey Rhodes. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [ October. 


RELIGION AND REALITY: A Study in 
the Philosophy of Mysticism. By 
J. H. Tuckweil. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. [ October. 


NAPLES AND SOUTHERN ITALY. By 
Edward Hutton, Author of “The Cities of 
Lombardy.” With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Frank 
Crisp, 16 other Illustrations, and a Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[ October. 

FINLAND AND THE FINNS. By Arthur 
Reade. With 4 lilustrations in Colour, 8 in Monotone, 
anda Map. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. ' October. 


THE SOUTH AMERICANS. By W. H. 


Koebel, With 12 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. | October. 


A GUIDE TO SOUTH AMERICA. By 
W. A. Hirst. With 10 Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
net. [ October. 








a, 


BY THE WATERS OF EGYPT. By Norma 
Lorimer. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Bewroy 
Fiercusr. A Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, [ October, 

THE FJORDS AND FOLK OF NORWay 
By Samuel J. Beckett, F.R.P.S. Win 
47 Illustrations and a Map. Feap. 8vo, round 
5s. net. [ October, 

ECONOMY IN WARTIME; or, Health 
without Meat. By Mrs. Eustace Miles, 
Author of “The Ideal Home,” &c. With 160 Recipes. Crow, 
8vo, paper covers, 1s. net. [ September, 

THE ROMANCE OF SORCERY. 8; Sax 
Rohmer, Author of “The Mystery of Dr. Fu-Manchy” 
With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 103. 6d. net. [September, 

THE VILLAGE CHURCH. By P. H. Ditch. 


t ield, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “ The Old-Time 
Parson.” With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [ October, 





METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
BEALBY. Third Edition. H. G. Wells 


“Quite Pickwickian in its resourcefulness and gay movement.”—Punch, 
*** Bealby’ is delicious. Let all who love ‘ Kipps’ read ‘ Bealby.’” 
—Country Life, 


THE KENNEDY PEOPLE. W. Pett Ridge 
** All Mr, Pett Ridge’s vitality is in this story of three generations.” 
THE SECRET SON. Mrs. Henry Dudeney 


THE HIGHWAYMAN. Second Edition. 
H. C. Bailey 


THE YELLOW CLAW. Sax Rohmer 
THE OCEAN SLEUTH. Maurice Drake 
SUSAN PROUDLEIGH. 
Herbert G. de Lisser 
LITTLE HEARTS. 
Marjorie L. C. Pickthall 
THE PERPETUAL CHOICE. 
Constance Cotterell 
The following will be published during September :— 
VICTORY: An Isiand Story. 
Joseph Conrad 
A YOUNG MAN’S YEAR. Anthony Hope 
SECRET HISTORY. 
Cc. N. and A. M. Williamson 
MR. GREX OF MONTE CARLO. 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 
BECAUSE OF THESE THINGS. 
Marjorie Bowen 


A GREAT MAN. 4A New Edition. 
Arnold Bennett 


George A. Birmingham 
THE RAINBOW. D. H. Lawrence 
THE EVIL DAY. Lady Troubridge 
SOMETHING FRESH, P. G. Wodehouse 
DEMI-ROYAL. Ashton Hilliers 
THE ELIXIR OF LIFE. Arthur Ransome 
CHARLES QUANTRILL. Evelyn Apted 


GOSSAMER. 





Lioxvon; Irinted Ly L, Urcory Gin & Son, L1p., at 
3 ’ 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 


yudou and County Vrintiag Works, Drury Lane, W.C,; and Published by ALrarp Everson for the 


the Lou . ~ 
* srectator’’ (Limited), at their Ofice, No, 1 Weliington Str et, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday ,September ith, 15, 

















